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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ As amenicas went to press with the lead article on the 
main OAS fellowship program, nineteen Latin American 
students arrived in Washington en reute to Pittsburgh 
on the first fellowship project in the field of engineering 
ever sponsored by an international organization. This 
separate OAS program, directed by the Department of 
Economic Affairs and the Department of Technical Co- 
operation, provides for six months of classroom study in 
metallurgy at the University of Pittsburgh, followed by 
an additional six months spent in U.S, industrial plants. 
The participants—from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, and Peru--were selected following an oas 
seminar in’ Buenos Aires on the basic problems of iron 
and steel production in Latin America. 

The photographer spent a steamy Washington 

afternoon shooting pictures for “Fellows Abroad” (page 
3). She ranged from the sticky confines of the taxidermy 
shed in the Courtyard of the Smithsonian's Natural His- 
tory Building to the cool, aseptic atmosphere of a 
Georgetown Hospital operating room. To photograph 
Dr. Pino of Cuba, who proudly displayed a coiled cobra 
he had just completed for exhibition purposes at the 
Smithsonian, she had to pick her way around a fierce- 
looking stuffed bear standing in the entry and a hand- 
some zebra recumbent on a table with its feet in the air 
awaiting repairs. Three hours later she wound up her 
assignment at the hospital, where she found Dr. Mena 
of Honduras draining fluid from the brain of a three- 
month-old child. 
@ The Marcelin brothers of Haiti, co-authors of several 
books of fiction, continue to write as a team even though 
Pierre lives in Port-au-Prince and Philippe in Washing- 
ton, D.C. They juggle their long-distance operation like 
this: At the moment they are at werk on a book of 
Haitian folk tales, from which the two fables on page 22 
are taken, Pierre furnishes the raw material, which he 
gleans by word of mouth from the country people. Next 
he roughs out a story and sends it along to Philippe. 
Philippe then proceeds with the actual narration, cheek- 
ing back with Pierre when in need of clarification or 
additional details. The final draft, of course, is submitted 
to the Port-au-Prince author, Such intellectual collabora- 
tion is not ali sweetness and light, according to Phi- 
lippe’s wife. She says that when the partners get together 
to map out a book, they engage in long and often heated 
arguments in such rapid Creole that it is impossible for 
anyone not native to Haiti to follow their discussions 
(she is from the United States). Jointly Pierre and 
Philippe have conceived and produced, in both French 
and English versions, the following books: Canapé Vert, 
The Beast of the Haitian Hills, and The Pencil of God, 
@ In a pleasant gesture of friendship, New York City is 
about to adorn the light poles along the Avenue of the 
Americas with 330 porcelain-enamel shields bearing the 
coats of arms of the nations of the Western He misphere, 
The project began with a brief ceremony last June when 
the Avenue of the Americas Association presented the 
replica of a shield bearing the coat-of-arms of the Organ- 
ization of American States to Mayor Robert Wagner. 
Perhaps the colorful emblems will help visiting Latin 
Americans feel more at home as they wander down one 
of the city’s major arteries that has been named and 
decorated to express a spirit of neighborliness. 

A sentimental journey of a different type is described 
on page 30 by Jaime Potenze of Argentina, who took his 
wife to visit the Uruguayan capital where he spent his 
childhood. Thus the reader glimpses the city through 
the eyes of an outsider, guided by one who has, as the 


author puts it, “enjoyed the privilege of having lived 
Montevideo,” 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


THE IMPACT OF DEVELOPMENT 


The third of the oas regional seminars on social 
programs and economic development was held in 
Bogota, Colombia, in June. The delegates, from 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, Venezuela, and 
the host country, produced a meaty collection of 
recommendations, stressing the importance of 
human resources in development programs. Among 
them were: Technical-assistance missions should 
train local people to take over their work. There 
should be more fellowships and technical training 
opportunities, and measures should be taken to 
insure full use of the skills acquired. Since housing 
needs exceed national financial capabilities, aided 
self-help and community development should be 
stressed. While increased productivity is needed 
to match population growth, selective immigration 
of skilled people would help economic develop- 
ment. Agrarian reform should be preceded by 
economic studies and preparation of the farmers; 
redistribution of land to deal with huge holdings 
or uneconomic small plots should be accompanied 
by measures to prevent recurrence of the same 
evils, 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATORS 


Advanced training programs in applied social -sci- 
ences and in business administration have just 
been inaugurated as Projects 104 and 105 of 
the oas Technical Cooperation Program. The first 
is being given at the National School of Anthro- 
pology in Mexico City, the second at the Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, School of Business Administration. 
Both projects are in addition to, not part of, the 
over-all fellowship program discussed in our lead 
article this month. 

The social-science training, at an advanced grad- 
uate level, is the first in this field offered under the 
Technical Cooperation Program. It is designed to 
prepare specialists to deal with the many problems 
of social dislocation that go along with the big 
push toward economic development—questions 
such as the large-scale migration of rural workers 
to industrializing cities and its impact on sanita- 
tion, housing, and public health, or the position of 
Indian groups in the national economies. The 
study plan will be based on the School of Anthro- 
pology program, with specialized courses by visit- 
ing professors, principally from countries with 
problems different from Mexico's. It will be a two- 
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year course, including about nine months of field 
studies. The oas grants fellowships to cover living 
expenses and transportation from the student's 
home to Mexico City and back, while the Mexican 
Government covers all costs of registration, sup- 
plies, and necessary travel within the country. In 
the first group to attend under oas sponsorship, 
there are two Argentines, two Bolivians, one Co- 
lombian, two Chileans, one Ecuadorian, one Haitian, 
three Mexicans, one Nicaraguan, one Paraguayan, 
two Peruvians, one Puerto Rican, and one Vene- 
zuelan. This program is planned to continue 
through 1963. 

The business-administration course in Sao Paulo 
has been arranged through agreement with the 
Getulio Vargas Foundation, which runs the spe- 
cialized school there. The location in Brazil's 
fast-growing industrial center gives plenty of 
opportunity for direct observation of management 
problems of a kind that will come up in any devel- 
oping country. The school also offers a fine library 
and a staff of some twenty professors, most of them 
Brazilians and a few North Americans, all with 
advanced degrees in the field from U.S. or Euro- 
pean universities. Up to twenty fellowships, again 
covering travel and living expenses, will be 
granted by the oas for each four-month course. One 
started on August 15 and there will be two in each 
of the following three years. Candidates must have 
had three to five years’ practical experience in 
business administration. At this writing, twelve 
from ten countries have been accepted for the first 
course—two each from Guatemala and Peru and 
one each from Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El! Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, and Paraguay. 


FOLLOW-UPS 


The Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American republics, 
called to consider the tension in the Caribbean 
and the effective exercise of representative democ- 
racy and respect for human rights, opened in San- 
tiago, Chile, on August 12. More on that next time. 

On July 28, after receiving a supplementary 
report from the fact-finding committee that studied 
the Nicaraguan invasion complaint mentioned in 
this space last month, the oas Council cancelled 
the call for a special Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
for that case. 

Earlier, on July 8, the Council approved, with 
only slight stylistic changes, the thirty-three reso- 
lutions passed by the “Committee of Twenty-one” 
—the special group charged with devising new 
methods of economic cooperation—at its meeting 
in Buenos Aires in April and May. (See “The 
Twenty-one in Buenos Aires,” July americas). The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council and 
the oas Secretary General and secretariat are now 
starting the many studies and tasks assigned them 
in those recommendations. 
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BETTY ROBINSON 


Take country A, Its three and a half million people have 
an average income of S150 a vear: 70 per cent of them 
are illiterate. Obviously. if the first figure is to go up. the 
But a 


requires administrators. and in all of country A there are 


second must come down. modern school system 
only three people with Ph.D’s in education. The national 
university offers no course leading to the doctorate 

Or imagine country B. nearly as poor and just as de- 
pendent on one or two export crops. with a wide belt of 
jungle between the mountains and the sea. Everyone 
knows that all sorts of resources are lying idle in that 
jungle. but country B cannot find and exploit them be- 
cause it lacks foresters. 

That these countries must develop economically and 


socially is taken for granted nowadays —not only by them- 


Vena Galindo, Hondurar neurosurgeon, 


Carlos 


is making advanced studies at 


selves but by others and by the international organizations 
to which all belong. One of the most significant facets 
about progress. however. is that. though outside assistance 
may be valuable or often necessary. most of it must come 
from within: another is that the more there is already the 
more there tends to be. Thus countries \ and B demon- 
strate a problem that would still exist even if money grew 
on trees and advice were handed down from heaven every 
Tuesday: the shortage of trained technicians to plan for 
development. to carry out the plans. and to create an 
atmosphere in which the process will be self-generating. 
To help solve it. the Ovs established a fellowship program 
that has just rounded out its first vear. 

Under this program. a man from country \ is working 


for a doctorate in school administration and social anthro- 
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pology at the University of California. As he points out. 
except for the fellowship it would not be possible to raise 
by one the number of properly trained educators in his 
country, teaching being “a profession of much honor but 
small financial return.” Since he is a professor of educa- 
tion at the national university. what he learns will not 
stop with him. An agronomist from country B is studying 
tropical forestry at the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences in Turrialba. Costa Rica. Besides 
“broadening my view and enabling me to organize my 
own work better.” he expects that his training will qualify 
him to make more productive use of the people unde him 
and “to pass on as much as possible to as many as pos- 
sible.” In all. more than three hundred fellowships have 
been awarded so far. Within a couple of years, when the 
program is in full-scale operation with an expected mil- 
lion-dollar budget. the annual figure will be five hundred. 

The purpose of the program is twofold: to make it pos- 
sible for specialists throughout the Western Hemisphere 
to take advance training or to conduct research in mem- 
ber states other than their own. and to insure that the 
results of their increased professional knowledge shall 
benefit their countries. [tis mot intended to provide under- 
graduate schooling for people who just want to go to 
college. which would be an impossibly vast undertaking: 
or to finance the pursuit of even the most valuable ad- 
vanced study at home, which would be irrelevant for an 


Sciences are especially favored by ovs tellows. of whom there 


international organization. Almost without exception. the cill soon be five hundred a vea 


National University of Mevico has several tellows in various fields. Mural at lett is by Siqueiros 
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fellows are at least college graduates and are already 
working in their field of specialization. To take an out- 
standing example. Moisés Arteaga Cabrera is director of 
the water and sewage systems of La Paz. and he used his 
grant for a survey of sanitation facilities in Uruguay. 
Argentina. and Chile that will help him to draft an inte- 
gral plan for modernizing the outmoded services of the 
Bolivian capital. 

In order to fulfill the second half of the program’s pur- 
pose, the governments are asked to indicate which special- 
ties they consider most desirable (these run mainly to 
various branches of agriculture: economics, with em- 
phasis on development: public and business administra- 
tion: and applied science, including medicine) and the 
fellows must return home after finishing their studies. An 
important requirement, this last, for the more attractive 
opportunities or simply the more sophisticated life of the 
country in which they were studying has often kept gifted 
people from going back to serve the underdeveloped coun- 
tries from which they came. Another way the program 
serves the OAS member countries is by encouraging the 
use of their existing educational facilities. It used to go 
without saying that advanced study meant Europe or. 
later. the United States. To a certain extent the conditioned 
reflex still operates, and in some fields there is still reason 


University of Chile. Its Graduate School of Latin American 
Economic Studies was planned for international student bod) 
for it: but nowadays. for example, an Ecuadorian doctor 
like Colon Nifez San Andrés can find just what he is 
looking for at Mexico's world-renowned National Institute 
of Cardiology, or a Honduran economist like Manlio D. 
Martinez Cantor at the Graduate School of Latin Ameri- 
can Economic Studies of the University of Chile. There 
is no language problem: the student may find that. be- 
cause of the greater similarity of environment, what he 
learns is more easily applicable at home: and the institu- 
tions themselves are encouraged to improve. 

How important the program is considered may be con- 


strued from the speed with which it moved out of the 
paper stage. Only two years ago, it was merely a recom- 
mendation—one of twenty-seven made by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission of Presidential Representatives. By 
November 1957 the oas Council had resolved to put it 
into effect the following July, by January it had come up 
with a policy, and by March an administration and a set 
of regulations had been established much as they are 
now. In fact, the original schedule has been far outrun: 
at first. only 160 awards were supposed to be made in 
1958-59, 

To begin in the middle, the grants are approved or 
rejected by the oas Secretary General on the basis of 
recommendations made to him by an Advisory Board 
of experts in various fields. The secretariat that proe- 
esses applications, maintains contact with fellows and 
collaborating institutions, and handles the multitudinous 
details of administration is a division of the pau Depart- 
ment of Technical Cooperation. since the fellowship pro- 
gram is considered part of the broad Os activities in this 
sphere. An application (on forms obtained direct from 
the secretariat, from PAU agents in the various capitals, 
or from the national committees that handle fellowship 
matters in each country) starts here. About a third stop 
here as well—either because the candidate is clearly not 
qualified or because he has failed to meet some of the 
formal requirements. These include a work plan approved 
by the professor under whom he plans to study, a lan- 
guage certificate if the candidate wants to go to a country 
where a different tongue is spoken, and a health certifi- 
cate. If he has already been accepted by an institution. 
so much the better; if not, he is advised to try at least 
three, preferably in different countries, and his applica- 
tion may be approved contingent on acceptance. Unwilling 
to let promising candidates go to waste, the secretariat 
makes every effort to help them comply with the regula- 
tions. After reports are obtained from the applicant’s three 
professional references or other experts in his field, the 
application is ready for consideration by the Advisory 
Board. By the time it gets this far. its chances are excel- 
lent. so fine has the previous screening been. 

The fellowships range in duration from three months 
to two vears—or, to be precise, one year with the possi- 
bility of renewal for another. Generally speaking. the 
shorter ones are for research. the longer ones for study. 
As necessary. they cover travel. entrance and tuition fees. 
books and other study materials. and living expenses. A 
good many of the fellows regard the time limit with trepi- 
dation: sometimes because of the known length of a given 
course: sometimes because, despite the careful planning 
of study programs that is a prerequisite for the award. 
they “can only appreciate a country’s scientific develop- 
ment after living closely with it and therefore cannot 
understand in advance how long it will take to perfect 
their knowledge.” as one explains. But as early as last 
April, Francisco José Monsanto reports, he was “notified 
that my plea for an extension was being adequately con- 
sidered.” One of sixteen holders whose fellowships have 
been renewed for 1959-60, he can now finish his Ph.D. 
dissertation on secondary-school organization in under- 
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developed countries. Among the others are Lucia Pozzi- 
Escot de Herold, a Peruvian physical chemist who is 
doing research in free radicals at Fordham; a couple of 
graduate students in business administration: and Han- 
nelore Loevy, a Brazilian who has already taken a master’s 
degree in pedodontics and will take a special Ph.D. course 
in the relationships between dentistry and medicine. Noth- 
ing, however, can be done for the man who complains 
that he cannot support his family, his government having, 
in a fit of austerity, put him on leave without pay: the 
regulations state firmly that the stipend is not, intended 
to cover ordinary home expenses. 

Naturally, yet another aim of the program is to promote 
inter-American understanding. Dr. Nunez San Andrés be- 


{s part of his training in museum management at Smithsonian 
Institution, Trinidad Pino Triana of Cuba learns taxidermy. His 
work is on exhibition there 

lieves “nothing could be better” for this purpose. and 
others echo him in greater detail. A revealing case is that 
of Walter Gonzalez Leon. He is an economist from Bolivia. 
where the wounds opened by the War of the Pacific. in 
which Bolivia’s sole bit of coastline was won by Chile. 
have not entirely healed: but after a few months at the 
Graduate School of Latin American Economic Studies he 
writes that on meeting the “generous and hospitable 
Chileans” he is “surprised and gratified to see that my 
old idea of them was completely foreign to reality.” A 
student in Turrialba is struck by the “absence of class 
barriers” and the “high cultural level” of Costa Rica. 
(Not all is rosy, however. Expecting New Haven, because 
of the presence of Yale. to be a sort of proving ial Athens, 
a Nicaraguan who went there to study central banking 
was distressed to find it a mill town and appalled by the 
hostility between town and gown.) An interesting theory 
is put forward by Benjamin Pleités of El Salvador, a 
candidate for a Ph.D. in economics at New York Univer- 
sitv: “The fellowship holder, from the moment he enters 
another environment, begins an evolutionary process. The 
mere fact of being in contact with cultures different from 
his own permits him to analyze the problems of his 
country in the light of other ideas and from fresh angles. 
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It is true that much is learned in the classroom where the 
student spends most of his time, but it is also true that 
daily dealings with the people around him enormously 
enrich his knowledge.” 

In the old days, the blessings of advanced training 
abroad were not altogether unmixed. The returning 
student would have lost time and touch professionally 
while those who stayed at home had been receiving pro- 
motions, earning reputations, and making contacts. He 
might be resented by his colleagues for suggesting new 
and “foreign” ways of doing things, or merely for having 
enjoyed such an unusuai opportunity. Perhaps it would be 


a question of politics or the wondrous workings of 
bureaucracy. The fear, if not the fact. of some such difhi- 


k 


Inspecting voung rubber trees at Inter-American Institute of 
{gricultural Sciences. Like other OAs research centers, it accepts 


trainees under Organization program, has its own as well 


culty still exists. One fellowship holder writes that “some- 
times a professional, after acquiring a specialty, is forced 
to abandon it, because the work he formerly did and on 
the basis of which he acquired his specialty, has been 
given to someone else while he was tranquilly pursuing 
his studies.” Another says he “hopes” the authorities will 
know how to take full advantage of his training. 

But a third brings up the problem only to dismiss this 
sort of waste as “very rare.” and it is in fact becoming 
more and more a thing of the past. Technical competence. 
regardless of its provenance, is highly valued —to the poini 
that study abroad is no longer an envy-provoking rarity 
In the particular case of the OAs program. furthermore. 
precisely those kinds of specialists are produced that the 
countries have specified they want and need. 

Interestingly enough, however, what matters to many 
(though certainly not to all) of the fellowship holders is 
less the prospect of material profit from their studies than 
the sheer intellectual pleasure of learning more about their 
chosen fields. Which is not really surprising—no one ever 
became, say, an agricultural extension agent in order to 
get rich. A typical instance is Oscar Valdivia. a Peruvian 
who is working at the Mathematics Institute of the Na- 
tional University “Gf Mexico. A professor already, at the 
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frgentine architect Maria de Gamboa leeps 


while study neg pub administration 


University of Trujillo. he is concerned primarily with the 
low estate of basic research in Peru. He intends. when he 
returns home. to organize the rather isolated mathematics 
students into a club. and. if he can get the necessary out- 
side help. would like to establish a National Scientifi 
Research Council. Professor Leonidas Aparicio Giron of 
El Salvador. who is now at the Inter-American Rural 
Education Center in Rubio. Venezuela. remarks that he 
cannot think of anv work he could do that would be more 
important than what he has been doing all along — train- 
ing rural teachers. He just wants to do it better. In any 
case. as Dr. Nelson Sergio de Lima Barbosa. a Brazilian 
dentist: at the Chicago Medical Center. points out. if 
his opportunities will be greater so will his responsibili- 
ties. for surely the sole reason the OAs gave him the fellow- 
ship was in order that he should use his increased 
knowledge for the benefit of society. 

Some of the students already know what these added 
responsibilities will consist of and are directing their 
study specifieally toward preparing for them. For ex- 
ample. when Dr. Carlos E. Biro returns from the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania Hospital. he will become head of a 
brand-new department of immunological research— Mevi- 
co's first—at the National Institute of Cardiology. He 
considers the fellowship “not merely useful but indispen- 
sable” to his future career. explaining: “Though clinical 
medicine is highly developed in Mexico. it is only in the 
last five vears that we have seen the beginnings of ad- 
vanced research. Thus, those interested in a specialized 


discipline must go abroad for our education. With immu- 
nology this is particularly important. because the field 
itself is new.” Similarly, Jafeth Garcia Rojas expects to 
be given a new job in the Colombian agricultural-educa- 
tion program after his studies at the University of Puerto 
Rico and his observation of such activities as rural voca- 
tional schools. 4-H clubs. and adult farming courses in an 
environment much like the one in which he will be work- 
ing. He writes that the success of the ambitious plans his 
government is making to educate the country people de- 
pends on a much larger corps of specialized personnel, 
necessarily foreign-trained, than is available in Colombia 
at present. 

It is too early. of course. to point to much in the way 
of actual accomplishment that can be directly attributed 
to this OAS program. A few short-term people have gone 
back for example. preparations for the 1960) census 
should be proceeding more smoothly in several countries 
thanks to ovs fellows who attended the three-month course 
given in Lima last vear under the joint sponsorship of 
the UX. FAO. the Inter-American Statistical Institute, and 
the Peruvian Government—but most of the first: vear’s 
crop are still away from home. All the same. there is 
some evidence: 

\fter three months as a resident in anesthesiology at 
Children’s Hospital in’ Boston. Dr. Armando Fortuna 
returned to Brazil to take up a new post at a hospital in 


University of Puerto Rico agriculture school, popular with 


rural-lite specialists because island conditions resemble those at home 


Santos. where he is in charge of teaching his newly 
acquired techniques to residents and others who may be 
interested. “Already.” he reports. “this new knowledge is 
contributing to a drop in the mortality and morbidity 
rates in our hospital. besides steadily broadening my field 
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of activity. | am becoming more a clinician than a tech- 
nician, having been called in as a consultant in many 
cases other than the purely surgical (stubborn fevers, 


various poisons, respiratory insufficiencies, and so on). 


In an entirely different sphere, the work of Brother 
Lino G. Canedo of the Academy of American Franciscan 
History in Washington, D.C., has led to the establishment 
in Venezuela of a center to restore and preserve historical 
documents and disseminate copies of those that might 
otherwise be inaccessible to researchers. His six-month 
stay there was devoted both to awakening interest in this 
project (a resolution to promote it was passed on the 
spot by the National Academy of History after an address 
he made) and to surveying national. local, and church 
archives to see what they contained in the way of his- 
torical source materials. 

Henry W. Hoge of the United States used his grant for 
linguistic research along the Colombian coast. The result- 
ing study, which will be published by the Caro and 
Cuervo Institute in) Bogota. is deseribed by Institute 


 niversity raz nedical schoo one oft stitutions all over 


the Hem sy 


ave offered tacilities to ans tellows 


ico is one of Hem sphere s foremost 


officials as a significant contribution to Spanish American 
linguistics. At the same time, serving as an exchange lec- 
turer under the Fulbright program, he is helping to 
expand the Institute’s Andrés Bello Center into one of the 
most important organizations for linguistic studies in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

At least one fellow has been making his mark before 
his time was up. Dr. Luis E. Nanez Tello, a Peruvian 
heart specialist studying and doing research in coronary 
circulation at the Bailey Thoracic Clinic in Philadelphia. 
has developed an experimental procedure that is of con- 
siderable interest to other researchers and for which a 
device he invented will be manufactured by Abbott Labo- 
ratories. And another was famous even before he received 
his award—Jaime Laredo, the brilliant seventeen-year-old 
Bolivian violinist who won first prize at the annual Queen 
Elizabeth competition in Belgium last May. He will spend 
the next year in New York working up a concert reper- 
toiye with the distinguished teacher Ivan Galamian. 

The program’s resources, material and technical, are 
stretched by considerable outside help. Several dozen in- 
stitutions all over the Hemisphere have wholly or partly 
waived fees for OAs fellows, and scholarships to be admin- 
istered by the OAs have been contributed by such varied 
groups as the Pan American Council of Chicago and the 
International Petroleum Corporation. Agencies like the 
Rockefeller Foundation, with long experien e in fellow- 
ship programs, have lent their advice and support, as have 
eminent individuals. The more the better, is the OAS atti- 
tude—and not in the financial sense alone. Wherever an 
institution recommends its best graduates (it has been 
found that candidates thus sponsored are of higher caliber 
than those who apply “cold”), or sends word of what it 
particularly needs in the way of teachers. or works to- 
gether with the OAS to improve its curriculum, or has its 
professors review applications. it is giving the program 
a shove toward the goals for which it was established. 

What comes next? As a new venture, the program has 
wrinkles that are still being ironed out, but one of its 
beneficiaries writes that he is “enchanted” by the smooth- 
ness with which it already operates. Asked how they 
thought it could be improved, a random sampling of 
fellows came up with few criticisms. One or two asked for 
help from the Oas in obtaining scientific books and sup- 
plies, which are hard to find in some places. One, plunged 
into Harvard from Peru, advised allowing for a short 
orientation period in the new country: another, with the 
same idea in mind, suggested that the OAs offices in the 
various countries could “help the foreign fellows with 
their little difficulties.” Several. on the other hand. only 
wanted an opportunity to do something for the oas—they 
thought the Organization would be missing a good bet if 
it did not tell this ready-made group of international. 
minded people how they could be of use to it (actually. 
there are plans to create in each country an association 
of former fellows, who could serve as advisers and be 
called on for academic and technical cooperation). And 
two had but one suggestion to make: that the program be 
expanded as much as possible, to benefit others as it had 
benefited them. & 
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Niemeyer (left) with Lucio Costa, his mentor and director of Brasilia city plan 


OSCAR NIEMEYER master 


JOSE GUILHERME MENDES 


ANYONE WANDERING through Brasilia—the new capital 
now under construction in the geographic and economic 
center of Brazil—will frequently run across a short. dark- 
haired, young-looking man with the eve of a dreamer. 
If the visitor does not recognize him. he is bound to be 
surprised when someone tells him, “That's Oscar Nie- 
meyer.” For the world-renowned Niemeyer. the principal 
architect of Brasilia. is simple. unpretentious, almost timid 
in manner. Not long ago. a U.S. architect remarked to 
me: “It’s astonishing. The first time they told me he was 
the Niemeyer. | thought they were kidding. I was sure it 
must be his son.” 

Despite his youthful appearance. Oscar Niemeyer has 
three grandchildren—the eldest ten years old—and re- 
cently celebrated his fifty-first birthday. A complex man 
of many whims and deeply rooted personal tastes, he has 
given himself body and soul to the building of the new 
capital, refusing profitable and professionally interesting 
During a long journalistic career Jos— GUILHERME MENDES has 


worked tor leading Rio de Janeiro newspapers and magazines and 
for the BBC overseas news service in London. 


offers in other parts of the country. After putting in a full 
day's work. he may stay up all night long at Brasilia. 
supervising. searching, and correcting. 

He made the move there from his beloved Rio de 
Janeiro. In the city a-borning, he lives an almost ascetic 
life in one of the low-cost houses planned by him for the 
government to build and sell to working-class people. So 
far the new capital has no beach, no swimming pool 
except the private one in the Alvorada (Dawn) Palace 
the official residence of the President—and no decent 
movie theater. But Niemeyer himself insists: “I’m not 
making any sacrifice at all. | lead the same life as thou- 
sands of other Brazilians who are helping to build Bra- 
silia. My little house is quite comfortable. The discomfort 
that certainly exists in Brasilia is temporary. Within six 
months the first blocks of neighborhood residential build- 
ings will be finished.” 

Niemeyer’s wife Anita is with him there, while their 
only child, Ana Maria. lives in Rio. Ana Maria, who 
studied interior decorating with her father. is one of the 
leaders of the profession today and is in charge of fur- 
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nishing the Alvorada Palace. 

Though for many of the architects and engineers on the 
project the present inconveniences are relieved by occa- 
sional trips to Rio. Sao Paulo, or other big cities. this is 
not so easy for Oscar Niemever. He has a veritable horror 
of traveling by air. and the highways to Brasilia are still 
being built. On the two occasions when he has had to go 
back to Rio, Niemeyer spent several days on a trip that 
can be made every day, comfortably. in two hours and 
forty minutes—but in an airplane. The Rio press has 
made much of his forays by automobile. 

This aerophobia is one of the best-known facets of the 
architect's complex temperament. Others include an ab- 
horrence of solitude. of darkness. and—curiously. in such 
a bold architect —of elevators. “It's shameful.” he told me 
one day. “but one of the things | fear most is being 
trapped in a dark room or an elevator.” 

One of six children of a middle-class Brazilian family. 
Oscar Niemeyer spent most of his childhood in the care 
of an aunt. after his mother died when he was a baby. 
A true son of Rio. he was fond of amusements—soccer, 
the beach, billiards. movies. dances—and delayed starting 
a professional course after finishing high school. He went 
to work for his father’s business firm. but even there his 
pleasure lay in drawing. It was this bent and an unsus- 
pected audacity that made him, on his own initiative, take 
up architecture, then a rather unremunerative profession 
in Brazil. Meanwhile. without money or prospects. he took 
an absolutely unexpected step—and one not highly recom- 
mended for people in that situation, Still a student of 
architecture, he decided to get married. His fiancée was 


Viemever model of glass-walled cathedral now under construction in Brasi 


not rich either. But all this is Niemeyer’s way—famous as 
an architect for more than twenty vears now, he still has 
no fortune. “I married early and got my education late.” 
he says. “If I have any regrets, they are only about the 
education.” 

When he finished the course. Niemeyer was already a 
father. But then he postponed getting his degree because 
of a personal, and typical. distaste for one of the required 
subjects. “I had to take the examination in history.” he 
confesses. a litthke embarrassed. “and I never liked 
history.” 

Even before he graduated. Niemeyer was fortunate 
enough to be able to work in the office of the man who 
was to be the real precursor and leader of the contempo- 
rarv Brazilian architectural movement. and who today is 
still unanimously recognized as “the man who knows the 
most about architecture” in Brazil—Lucio Costa. It is a 
common saying that “Oscar Niemeyer is the creator. but 
Lucio Costa is his master.” As Niemeyer himself puts it. 
“Lucio Costa is the great figure of Brazilian architecture 
of all time.” 

The friendship and mutual respect that link these two 
men go back more than a quarter-century. And no lesser 
sentiment—of envy. jealousy, or anger—seems ever to 
have clouded their relations. The two, along with a group 
of young Brazilian architects. executed the Ministry of 
Education and Culture project in Rio de Janeiro in 1936, 
following the sketch made by the Franco-Swiss architect 
Le Corbusier. It was one of the first buildings in modern 
style constructed in the Brazilian capital and is frequently 
cited as one of the most beautiful examples of modern 
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Braz an Pat lion de signed hy Viemever and Costa was one oft 
architectural triumphs ef 1039 New York World's Fy 


architecture anywhere in the world 

Not long afterwards. an extraordinary episode took 
place that gives the measure of the relationship between 
them and is a rare example of professional honesty and 
Const i 

For the 1939 New York World's Fair. a contest was 
held among Brazilian architects to select the desien for 


the national pavilion, The winnine project was by Licio 

Costa. The winner was preparing for the journey to New 

York when one dav Niemevet approached him and said. 

somewhat bashfully. “lve studied the location of our 
‘ pavilion. and decided to make this sketeh, What do vou 
think of it?” 

Costa took the drawing. examined it carefully. and left. 
He went straight to the office of the cabinet minister in 
charge of the pavilion construction and told him: “We 
must overrule the contest decision, There’s a better plan 
than the winning one: here it is.” 

With difficulty, they convinced Licio Costa that it Was 
too late to do anvthing about the contest. But they had to 
promise that, instead of his going alone. Niemever would 
go with him. and the Brazilian Pavilion would be built 
(as it was) following Niemever'’s sketch, Incidentally. it 
was on this trip that Niemever developed his fear of the 
airplane. when they flew through a violent storm off the 

Florida coast. 

Less than ten vears later, Niemever returned to New 
York to partic ipate in the execution of another architec- 
tural project. That was after the war. when the United 
Nations headquarters was to be built on land donated by 
the Rockefeller family. Fifteen architects from the most 
dissimilar countries were invited to collaborate: Oscar 


Niemeyer represented Brazil. To avoid the taint of per- 
sonal or national vanity in a work that should svmbolize 
the union of many peoples. the project was to be con- 
sidered a joint undertaking. And so it was. 

| have no intention of taking sides or stirrine up con- 
troversy. but it will do no harm to reveal this: Naturally. 
the collaborating architects had to take some plan as the 
basis for the final work. More than thirty designs were 


submitted. and No. 32 was selected. Its author was Oscar 


Niemever. 

Between the two trips to New York, Oscar Niemevet 
became well known in Brazil and in international archi- 
tectural circles. thanks to the bold enterprise of the 
dynamic young (under forty) mavor of the young (forty. 
odd years) capital of the mountainous, landlocked State 
of Minas Gerais. Belo Horizonte. The mayor decided to 
develop a stretch some twelve miles from the city and 
to build a 359.000-square-vard artificial lake there. to 
satisfy the inhabitants’ nostalgic longing for the sea. at 
the same time attending to the city’s water-supply prob- 
lem. The new residential community. called Pamputha. 
would have a casino. a restaurant and bar. a vacht elub. 
a hotel. and a Catholic church (Brazil is considered the 
“largest Catholic nation in the world”), Without bother- 


1941 plan tor Rio de Janeiro water tower was designed as 
cheaper and more attractive substitute jor Water Service model 
ing about competitions or other formalities. the mavor 
himself selected the architect to plan all these works, The 
man chosen was Niemever: the mavor. Juscelino Kubit- 
schek 

Although the influence of Le Corbusier can clearly be 
seen in Niemever’s first projects. little by little he acquired 
a style of his own. Its principal characteristics are the 
sensation of lightness he manages to give his buildings 
ind an apparently inexhaustible wealth of forms. Brasilia 
tlone is enough to confirm this, The Chureh of Sao Fran-” 
cisco in Pampulha. the Museum of Modern Art for Cara- 
eas. and his building in the Hansa district in Berlin are 
further proofs. Le Corbusier has said of Niemeyer. 
“I admire his capacity for invention. his lightness, and 
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his architectural spirit. Really, he knows how to give full 
freedom to all the discoveries of modern architecture.” 

The boldness and innovation in Niemeyer’s style. re- 
vealed earlier but not in so well-defined form, came to 
full flower in the plans for Pampulha. Of all the buildings 
in that group, however, the one that had the most reper- 
cussions, because of its surprising. unusual forms, was 
the Church of Sao Francisco. It was so surprising and 
unusual that only now, although it aroused general curi- 
osity for fifteen years, has it been authorized to function 
by Archbishop Joao de Resende Costa. The former Arch- 
bishop of Minas Gerais, Antonio dos Santos Cabral. con- 
sidered it disrespectful or not traditional, and refused to 
consecrate it. Through those years. there were many 
appeals from the most unexpected sources for its approval. 
\fter visiting the church. the poet and Catholic leader 
Murilo Mendes, now cultural attaché at the Brazilian 
Embassy in Rome. wrote several articles on its behalf. 
seeing in it “the combination of the most ancient biblical 
svmbols, such as the dovecot. with the most modern 
forms, such as the hangar: a work of genius.” Despite this 
interpretation, Niemeyer himself tactlessly declared he 
had had no symbolical intent. “I gave the undulating form 
to the body of the church because of the site. And the 
design of the tower [in which the poet perceived a dove- 
cot} merely obeved the necessity of the composition.” 

\fter his second trip to the United States, where he 
received the title of “honorary citizen of New York” and 
was invited for a week end at the famous home of the 
no less famous architect Frank Llovd Wright. Niemever 
spent three or four years working on plans for banks, 
hotels, hospitals, publishing houses, and apartment houses. 
Having a mania for perfection, he continually found vexa- 
tion in such jobs, for he often tried to change or improve 


Sdo Francisco Church at Pampulha, a suburb of Belo Horizonte, 


shor hed trchbishop and was not consecrated for fifteen years 


details of the building, running head-on into the mana- 
gers’ spirit of economy. Niemeyer. a man who has never 
had any notion of the value of money. considers it the 
simplest thing in the world to tear down walls, erect undu- 
lating ramps. squander glass or mirrors. So he had fre- 
quent misunderstandings. The works that he designed and 
saw through to completion were rare. Generally, he be- 
came bored at a certain point and then did not want to 
hear any more about the job, even though a great deal 
remained to be done or much oi his fee had not yet been 
paid. 

Frequent requests for Niemeyer designs came from 
various Brazilian cities. and from the capitals of other 
American countries. There always was. and is, the big 
obstacle of travel. 

In 1952, when preparations were under way to com- 
memorate the fourth centenary of Brazil's biggest city 
Sao Paulo, with 3.200.000 inhabitants—Niemever and 


Hospital planned jor Rio appears to rest lightly on its excellent site. V-shaped supports are used in several of Niemever's works 
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some assistants were commissioned to design the large 
group of structures to be built at the entrance to the city, 
in Ibirapuera Park. where there would be a monumental 
national and international exposition of art. trade, and 
industry. For more than a year. now that there was a 
good highway between Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
the architect and his companions divided their lives 
between the two cities. 

An incident of that period that I witnessed is typical 
of Niemeyer. Accustomed to staying at a certain hotel in 


Sao Paulo, he once had to go to another for lack of space. 


The first night. he returned to his lodgings in the early- 


morning hours. After asking for the key (which he 


Rhythmic. undulating forms of architects own house on the 
outskirts of Rio 


thought might be number 301). he went upstairs but soon 
was back at the desk. “That's not my room. Some other 
neople are there.” Only then. checking the registrations. 
the clerk solved the mystery. “You're not staying here. 
Mr. Niemever. You must have gone to another hotel.” 

While a Special Committee had been put in charge of 
the construction of the Ibirapuera group, the economy 
measures it adopted inevitably caused friction with the 
architect. who ended up getting angry and quitting the 
job in the middle. He returned there only a little over a 
year ago: and then it was worse. Now he does not even 
like to hear Ibirapuera mentioned. He found they had 
altered and deformed all his plans. which, for him. is like 
mutilating loved ones. 

In any case, by that time the young and enthusiastic 
former mayor of Belo Horizonte—Juscelino Kubitschek 
who had put Niemeyer in charge of the Pampulha project 
ten years before. was at the head of the Minas Gerais 
Government. in no time Kubitschek again asked for 
Niemeyer’s cooperation. The architect planned new build- 
ings in Belo Horizonte and Diamantina, the Governor's 
birthplace. 

Meanwhile, Niemeyer’s fame spread through Europe 
and reached the Orient. At almost the same time he was 
asked to make designs for such diverse places as West 
Berlin. Baghdad. and Caracas. Anxious to meet these 
requests, he went first to the former German capital, 


where. as one of fifty-six leading world architects from 
thirteen countries, he was invited to take part in the 
rebuilding of the completely bombed-out Hansa district. 
This international project produced an unmatched show- 
place of the modern architectural achievements of the 
Western world—and of the vitality of the principles of 
the Bauhaus, founded in Berlin by Walter Gropius nearly 
forty years before. Niemeyer’s contribution was a striking 
eight-story apartment house with detached elevator. He 
made the trip all the way to Berlin and back by ship and 
train. Next. he reluctantly prepared for another journey, 
to Caracas. Again he went by ship, taking two weeks. 
In twelve days of intensive work there. he planned the 


Vodel of Museum of Modern Art for Caracas, Venezuela. Design 
requires uninterrupted construction, now delayed jor lack ot funds 


Museum of Modern Art. 

“The Caracas Museum and the Brasilia buildings,” he 
has said, “mark a new stage in my professional work, a 
stage characterized by a constant search for conciseness 
and purity and greater attention to the fundamental prob- 
lems of architecture.” He admits that with the Caracas 
Museum he began “a real self-criticism in my work.” 
From then on, in his own words. “compact. simple, geo- 
metric solutions began to interest me, along with the 
problems of hierarchy and structural character, the 
advisability of unity and harmony among the buildings, 
and of their expressing themselves not through their 
secondary elements but through their very structure, prop- 
erly integrated in the original plastic conception. With 
this same objective, Il tried to avoid solutions that are 
chopped up or composed of many elements difficult to 
contain within one pure and definite form—the inclined 
planes and free forms that. misshapen by the misunder- 
standing and ineptness of some. are often transformed 
into a ridiculous exhibition of different systems and 
types.” 

The plan for the Museum of Modern Art in Caracas is 
in the form of an inverted pyramid. Although some critics 
have not been enthusiastic about this design. the author 
is very fond of it and firmly declares that it is “undeniably 
pure and concise in conception.” 

Back in Brazil once more, Niemeyer took up various 
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Viemever explains his project for government buildings in Brasilia 
to visiting U.S. architects 


jobs already under way or on order, and requests for 
plans from Iraq and Cuba, The long voyage necessary for 
the Baghdad job dampened his interest in that from the 
start: he was more excited about the second and agreed 
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Something new in office buildings. Group is under construction in center of Sdo Paulo 


to plan the buildings for the Plaza de Francia in Havana. 
But for two years he kept postponing the appointed trip 
there. until the Cubans decided that if the architect 
wouldn't come to‘them they would send an architect to 
Brazil. In about six months the Cuban representative was 
in Rio de Janeiro, waiting for, and finally receiving. 
Niemeyer’s plan. 

Although he had accepted the Baghdad job. after the 
Iraqi revolution of L958 he heard no more about the idea. 
and meanwhile all his time was absorbed by the Brasilia 
project. His old friend and admirer Juscelino Kubitschek 
had been elected President of Brazil. and a few weeks 
after the inauguration he had called the architect in to 
see him. “As | promised in the election campaign.” the 
President declared. “I want to move the Federal Capital 
to the interior of the country. I'm counting on you for 
this.” 

At first. although Niemever did not hesitate to help one 
who had done so much for him, he did vacillate over how 
the request should be handled. Should the project be 
assigned to the architects’ association? Should a team be 
made up of the most famous names? Should an inter- 
national competition be held? Finally. he proposed this 
formula: a national competition would be held to choose 
the Master Plan for Brasilia, as the new capital would be 
called, while Niemeyer himself would take charge of 
designing the government buildings. This way, the work 
could be undertaken quickly, and an opportunity would 
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be given to new or unknown Brazilian architects in the 
competition. 

This was done. The competition was judged by three 
foreign architects—Sir William Holford from England. 
André Sive from France, and Stamo Papadaki from the 
United States—and three Brazilians—Paulo Antunes 
Ribeiro of the Institute of Architects, Luis Hildebrando 
Horta Barbosa of the Society of Engineers, and Niemeyer. 
It was won not by a newcomer but by the old master, 
Licio Costa. His work drew high praise from the foreign 
judges. Sir William called it “the greatest contribution to 
urbanism in our century.” For sites outside the area cov- 
ered by the Master Plan. Oscar Niemeyer had already 
planned a tourist hotel and the official residence of the 
President—the Alvorada Palace. 

The old team of Costa and Niemeyer has been working 
together again for more than two years now. Costa. as 
chief of the city-planning division, guides the application 
of the Master Plan. and Niemeyer, as chief of the archi- 
tecture division, plans and watches over construction of 
the main public buildings. 

In addition to the palace and the hotel already men- 
tioned, Niemeyer has planned the following buildings in 
Brasilia (all now in an advanced stage of construction) : 


Alvorada Palace in Brasilia is already in use. President Kubitschek frequently spends week ends at this official residence 


Brasilia Palace Hotel, under construction in the new capital, will be on bank of artificial lake. Shelter in front is restaurant and bar 


the National Congress: the Planalto ( Plateau) Palace, for 
presidential offices; the Supreme Court buildings; the 
Cathedral: and the Ministries: as well as two completed 
chapels, Our Lady of Fatima and the private chapel of 
the Alvorada Palace. The buildings will be ready by the 
official date for moving the seat of government—April 21, 
1960——or perhaps before this vear is out. 

Niemeyer always shuns requests to do jobs in other 
places. “Brasilia.” he says over and over, “is the most 
important thing. When I finish my work here, I can go 
back to Rio de Janeiro, my home town, where | hope to 
live the rest of my life. Now, however, all my efforts must 
be devoted to Brasilia. It's funny though, for no one 
enjoys Rio more than | do. Nevertheless, | am doing my 
best to help build the city that will supplant mine as the 
capital of the republic, It doesn’t matter; it is Brazil that 
will profit.” 

And Oscar Niemeyer, although he is not profiting 
financially. will have his name linked forever to the daring 
undertaking of building the capital of a country of sixty 
million inhabitants in an almost uninhabited spot. From 
now on, with the projects already executed in Brasilia. 
Niemeyer will be one of the most discussed figures in the 
architecture of our time. © 
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TED MORELLO 


New Lire is flooding back into a long-dead Middle Ameri- 
can city that was vigorous when ancient Rome was declin- 
ing and that outlasted Charlemagne by nearly a century. 

For such is the proud history of Tikal, jungle-buried 
jewel of the Maya “Old Empire.” Occupied perhaps as 
early as 1500 B.c., the sprawling ceremonial center in 
northeastern Guatemala flourished through a six-century 
golden age extending roughly from a.p. 300 to 900—the 
full span of the Maya Classic Period. Then, mysteriously. 
Tikal and its sister cities died. 

Why the stone temples and palaces, pyramids and cause- 
ways, ball courts and altars were abandoned almost over- 
night is one of the riddles that a University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum expedition is trying to solve. 

The Mayas attained the highest cultural level achieved 
by any pre-Columbian people. It is true that as empire 


TED MORELLO, assistant telegraph editor of the New York World- 
Telegram, likes to keep his hand in at writing and reporting. He 
covers a variety of subjects, all somehow related to Latin America; 
and his by-line has appeared in Nature Magazine, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. Science Digest, the Christian Science Monitor, and The 
New York Times, in addition to his own paper and AMénicas. 


Field director's bungalow (leit) adjoins laboratory at Tikal, Guatemala, archaeological research and restoration project 
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builders they were excelled by the Incas. whose domain 
encompassed a vast stretch of the central Andes, and that 
they were outstripped by the Aztecs in military organiza- 
tion and political acumen. They appear to have been an 
essentially nonbelligerent people. Their unity lay more 
in language, religion, and culture than in political domi- 
nation. The so-called Old Empire probably was no more 
than a loose federation of city-states. Indeed, according 
to popular analogy, the Mayas were to the Aztecs what 
Greece was to Rome. 

It was in intellectual achievement that the Mayas stood 
above all ancient cultures of the New and—in some 
respects—the Old World. As astronomers, they plotted 
the movements of the sun, the moon, Venus, and other 
heavenly bodies with an awsome precision. From such 
observations they evolved a calendric system more exact 
than our own. Their hieroglyphic writing was sophisti- 
cated far beyond the mnemonic, knotted-cord quipu of 
the Incas or the Aztecs’ crude pictographs. 

The Maya domain encompassed virtually all of Guate- 
mala and British Honduras and portions of Honduras 
and El Salvador. In Mexico it embraced the States of 
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Detail of twelve-hundred-year-old temple lintel shows exuberance and technical excellence of Maya carving 


Bilingual sign reflects international s¢ ope of venture 


Tabasco, Yucatan, and Campeche, the eastern half of 
Chiapas, and the Territory of Quintana Roo. The culture 
reached its peak in the inhospitable central area. The 


region comprises a forested lowland radiating from El 
Petén, Guatemala’s northernmost department, with en- 
claves at Copan in northwestern Honduras and in Chiapas 


along the upper Usumacinta River. 

For generations informed travelers and, later, archae- 
ologists sought out or stumbled upon the jungle-hidden 
Old Empire cities. The names of John Lloyd Stephens 
diplomat. dabbler in dead civilizations. and writer—and 
his artist companion, Frederick Catherwood, stand high 
on the list. Stephens’ Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas, and Yucatan probably did as much as 
any single book to awaken the world to the Hemisphere’s 
neglected antiquities. They were followed at sporadic 
intervals by others whose works even today are classics 
in the Maya field: A. P. Maudslay, Teobert Maler, and 
Sylvanus G. Morley, to name only the most widely known. 

(As the tremendous scope of Maya culture became ap- 
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parent, individual study was reinforced by institutional 
investigation. U.S. centers of learning—notably the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard University. and the Middle American Research 
Institute of Tulane University—sent archaeological teams 
to pry secrets from the silent cities of stone. Working 
independently or in cooperation with the United States 
scholars were Guatemala’s National Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology. Mexico's Institute of Anthropology 
and History, and the British Museum. It remained for the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum to undertake in 1956 
the most ambitious study of all—the Tikal Project. 

Tikal, possibly the oldest and almost surely the largest 
Classic Maya center. lies some two hundred air miles 
north of Guatemala City. Its full extent is unknown. but 
an idea of its magnitude can be gauged from a report by 
Edwin M. Shook, the Tikal Project’s field director. on 
leave from the Carnegie Institution, who participated for 
four seasons in the first large-scale study in the region— 
Carnegie’s Uaxactin dig of 1926-37—and investigated 
Tikal as early as 1937. He writes: 

An effort was made to determine the limits of Tikal by exploring 
the environs. Ruins of house sites and small groups of vaulted 
temple and palace buildings continued in each direction from the 
central area as far as we searched. This led to the arbitrary selec- 
tion of a square area two kilometers north, east, south, and west 


of the main plaza at Tikal. or a total of sixteen square kilometers, 
to be mapped in detail. 


Tikal Jungle Lod ge has accommodations tor twentyv-lour guests 


Tikal and Caxactin. twelve air miles to the north, were 
contemporary. They may well have been sister cities. 
According to A. L. Smith, another Carnegie archaeologist: 
“With the jungle cut down, it | Tikal] would have been 
visible frqgm group fat Laxactan|. Smoke or fire 
signals could easily have been exchanged between the 
two sites.” 

\ tour of Tikal’s Great Plaza complex. the nucleus of 
the citv., gives a microcosmie view of the whole and an 
insight into Classic urban development generally. 

Dominating each end of the 350-foot-long plaza is a 
soaring pyramid-supported temple. Temple 1, on the east, 
and Temple Il, at the west end, rise perhaps 140 feet 
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Workmen re-erect toppled stelae shadow of 140-loot-high 
Temple Ul at west end of Great Plaza 


above the once-paved court. From the plaza a broad, steep 
staircase—in ruins but being restored——leads to each of 
the sanctuaries crowning the twin, terraced pyramids. The 
temples themselves are dwarfed by the massive substruc- 
tures. Each temple contains three small rooms, entered 
successively through three doorways set in line. Spanning 
each doorway were lintels of iron-hard sapodilla wood, 
some of them magnificently carved. Only two carved lintel 
beams, depicting a priestly central figure surrounded by 
a serpent motif and glyphs, survive. in Temple I. The 
others were carried away by looters or were removed by 
early archaeologists to museums in London and in Basel. 
Switzerland. The missing carved beams whose where- 
abouts are known have been replaced by tough resin 
copies cast from the originals. 

The north side of the Great Plaza is fenced by a row 
of monoliths called stelae and by drum-shaped limestone 
altars, some plain and others intricately sculptured with 
regal figures and glyphs. Behind the stelae a low stairway 
running the length of the plaza ascends the North Acropo- 
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lis, an artificial terrace that supports sixteen subsidiary 
temples ranging from thirty to ninety feet in height. Last 
year, in one of the smaller temples, the University 
Museum team found a unique, red-painted carved mono- 
lith. The structure, a well-preserved architectural example 
of the Early Classic Period (4.p. 300-600). was thereupon 
designated “The Temple of the Red Stela.~ 

On the south, the Great Plaza is bordered by an eighty- 
foot-high acropolis crowned by nearly a score of “palace”- 
type buildings. These multichambered structures. some of 
more than one story, contrast sharply with the boxlike 
pyramid temples. Their corbeled vaults. the aboriginal 
New World’s closest approach to the true arch. still sup- 
port the ceilings of rooms whose walls bear the serib- 
blings of the ancients. Crude drawings of buildings. men. 
and animals are scratched into the smooth, white plaster. 
So, too, are the names of recent visitors—a type of dese- 
cration that once moved the British archaeologist Thomas 
Gann to brand it as a crime more heinous than any 
“except perhaps treason against one’s king and country.” 

Overwhelming as it is. the Great Plaza complex is a 
mere sample of the masonry city built by a neolithic 
people to whom metal. the wheel. and beasts of burden 
were unknown. Hundreds of other structures, great and 
small. fan out through the jungle from this central point. 
Some are awe-inspiring beyond anything in the Great 
Plaza. None is more so than Temple IV. which. at 212 
feet, stands taller than any aboriginal structure in the 
Hemisphere except the 216-foot-high Pyramid of the Sun 
at Teotihuacan. Mexico. 

But the jungle has taken its toll. For a thousand years 
trees have sprouted from the walls and rooftops. grown 
to giant size. and. dying. torn away the stonework as thes 
fell. Tropical downpours have bleached or washed away 


Thou sand-yvear old beams of iron-hard supodilla nood brace ¢ orbeled 
vault of a palace room 


the once brightly painted stucco that overlay the stone 
veneer and have obliterated some of ‘the exposed sculp- 
ture. The humus of a millennium has buried temples until 
many are distinguishable only as forest-covered hillocks 
above the landscape’s low relief. Where broad, paved 
causeways once ran, today’s visitor walks along silent. 
narrow trails kept open only by the diligence of machete 
crews. 

This, then, is the challenge faced by the Tikal Project 
team in its ten-year, $1,500,000 undertaking: to submit 
Tikal to its first systematic investigation and to restore 
selected structures, focusing initial attention on the Great 
Plaza group. 

As Antonio Tejeda, director of Guatemala’s National 
Museum or Archaeology, observes, earlier Tikal Project 
seasons were spent largely in read-building. housing 


construction, mapping. and related activities, and that 


Pyramid 78, unlike “great temple” pyramids, has stairways on all 
four sides. A temple may have crowned it 


“it was only this year that truly archaeological work 
was begun... .”” He adds: “There is no doubt that excava- 
tions will bring to light objects of great artistic and 
archaeological value.” This optimism is borne out by 
Shook’s announcement that trenching at Temple I this 
season has already yielded “an important votive cache” 
containing beautifully incised obsidian artifacts, sea 
shells, sponge, coral, sting-ray spines, and quantities of 
cinnabar and hematite paint. 

The Tikal Project is broader in concept than previous 
studies, whose principal benefactors were scholars of 
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\merican antiquity. For, although scholarship will benefit 
enormously from radioactive carbon 14 dating and other 
modern investigative techniques used by the Pennsylvania 
team, the Project also gives high priority to opening the 
site to laymen and to specialists in other fields. As listed 
by Dr. Froelich Rainey, director of the University Mu- 
seum, its aims are to establish a permanent field labo- 
ratory for students of archaeology, anthropology. and 
(American history: open a primeval forest to natural 
scientists; and provide for sightseers a monument to 
\merica’s early past. With the undertaking less than half 
completed, many of these objectives already have been 
attained. 

The Guatemalan Government's contributions toward 
these goals have been heavy. A government decree set 
aside as national park 222 square miles radiating from 
the Great Plaza. Guatemalan Air Force planes and. later. 
those of the national air line Aviateca brought men and 
materials to the isolated site. In 1957, the Air Force com- 
pleted a landing field there that accommodates commer- 
cial airliners. Today, the jungle-ringed city is only an 
hour by Aviateca from Guatemala City, itself a mere five 
hours by DC-7 from New Orleans or Miami. Tourism. 
which Shook calls “an important consideration,” took a 
giant stride forward with the completion in 1958 of a 
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comfortable twenty-four-guest lodge among the ruins. 
Some fifteen hundred people visited the ruins last season. 
according to estimates by Mario Zirion. director of the 
National Tourist Bureau. and Arnold D. Hayter, a veteran 
Guatemala travel consultant. 

Naturalists from Guatemala. the United States, and 
Europe are also attracted to Tikal. Frank B. Smithe. a 
New York amateur ornithologist working in cooperation 
with Dr. Raymond A. Paynter, Jr.. associate curator of 
birds at the Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
collected skins and skeletons for Harvard and identified 
nearly two hundred birds in a few months. Jorge A. 
Ibarra. director of the Guatemalan National Museum of 
Natural History, makes frequent collecting trips to the 
ruins. Often working in cooperation with United States 
museums, he has added an impressive number of zoo- 
logical specimens both to his own collection and to theirs. 

Tikal is a paradox—a city whose existence has been 
known for centuries, yet one that keeps a stubborn grip 
on its most perplexing secrets. 

The first white man to enter the Maya central area was 
Hernan Cortés, conqueror of Mexico. His punitive march 
to Honduras in 1524-25 took him to Tayasal. the last 
independent Maya city until its conquest in 1697 (the 
site is now occupied by El Petén’s island capital, Flores. 
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on Lake Petén Itza}. Here, though less than thirty miles 
from Tikal, Cortés heard nothing of the ruins from the 
inhabitants. 

In January 1696, Father Andrés de Avendafio and two 
other Spanish Franciscans, on a Christianizing mission 
from Mérida, Yucatan, visited Tayasal. The following 
month, on their return journey, the three missionaries 
and their four Indian guides became hopelessly lost in 
the jungle. Too weak to go on, Father Avendaiio remained 
with three of the Indians while the rest pushed ahead. 
Floundering blindly through the forest, he came upon an 
ancient city of masonry palaces and temples that soared 
above the treetops. From his account, recorded after he 
had miraculously found his way back to Mérida, archae- 
ologists concluded that Father Avendano was the first 
European to see Tikal. 

Then once more Tikal passed from memory. 

In 1848 the great jumble of ruins was rediscovered by 
Colonel Modesto Méndez, military governor of El Petén. 
With a small party Colonel Méndez spent several days at 
Tikal exploring. measuring, and sketching. He was the 
first of the scientific investigators that visited the ruins 
sporadically for the next hundred years. 

One other group of men—neither professional archae- 
ologists nor even scholarly laymen—has contributed 
heavily if indirectly to present-day knowledge of Tikal 
and other central-area sites. These are the chicleros, forest 
workers who seek out and tap the wild sapodilla trees for 
chicle, the latex of which chewing gum is made. During 


Stela 10 at foot of North Acropolis stairway probably dates from 
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the June-to-October rainy season, when the sap flows, 
they range through the humid forests of El Petén and 
the adjoining regions of Mexico. In their wanderings they 
have often found monoliths carved with proud human 
figures or undecipherable glyphs. Occasionally, massive 
piles of rubble crowned by stucco-faced temples blocked 
their way. When night came suddenly, as it does at this 
latitude, some sought shelter in a cave—and found at 
sunrise that they had slept beneath the vaulted ceiling 
of an ancient palace. When the rains ended, the chicleros 
returned to their villages. where scientists from distant 
cities sought them out. Idle during the dry season, they 
cheerfully accepted jobs guiding an expedition to ruins 
that would be inaccessible without their knowledge of 
the forest. 

Such a one is Antonio Ortiz, whom Shook hired as a 
guide for reconnaissance trips to Tikal. Shook’s choice 
paid high dividends. In 1951 Ortiz made what Shook 
calls “the impressive discovery” of Tikal Group I—a 
complex including Temple IV, Stela 21, Altar 9, various 
plain monoliths, and a large plaza. When the Tikal 
Project got under way five years later, Ortiz joined the 
expedition as chief foreman, Today he is in charge of 
the thirty- to eighty-man work crew, appropriately com- 
posed largely of fellow chicleros. 

Thus these men, like the scientists, have a continuing 
part in working toward Dr. Rainey’s objective of making 
the ancient city “an historic shrine and study site for 
all the Americas.” 
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LITLE BET 


| | _—_. ONCE UPON A TIME there was a little boy whose name was 
ra) Candio. He was no different in size from other boys of 


—— _ his age: but his precocious intelligence and courage were 
: XK a wonder. They say, indeed, that when he was born he 
, stood up, armed himself with a gun, and told his mother: 
xX “I cannot hang on to your skirts like a girl. I want to 
—— earn my living like a man. Get some food and clothing 

ro) ready for me. I am going to look for work.” 


The mother gave him some food and fixed his clothes 
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into a bundle. She was very sad that at his age he wanted 
to work, but she made not the slightest reproach and, 
when she gave him his package, she turned her head away 
so that he would not see that she was weeping. Candio 
said goodbye and started off with a firm and resolute step. 

After several days’ journey he came to the Devil's house 
and saw this inscription above the door: “I never get 
angry.” 

He went into the house and said: “Good morning, Mr. 
Devil. Do you, by any chance, need someone to look after 
your beasts and garden?” 

Looking at Candio’s size, the Devil doubled up laugh- 
ing. He slapped his thighs. Then, when he had had a good 
laugh. he said to himself: “This little boy is impudent. 
I'm going to teach him a lesson he'll remember all his 
life.” He grabbed him by the collar and started to give 
him a sound beating with his club. Candio did not cry 
out, he did not even show any sign of pain on his face. 
He sucked his little finger and dreamed away. The Devil 
kept on beating him. Candio kept on dreaming. Finally 
the Devil was tired, his arm hurt. 

He threw down his club and said: “I didn’t beat my 
son as hard as I beat you, yet I killed him!” 

Seemingly astonished, Candio asked: “What's that? 
Mr. Devil. you beat me?” 

Satisfied with this reply, the Devil said to him: “Well! 
Since you are so strong I'll hire you.” 

“Thank you. Mr. Devil, thank you very much.” said 
Candio. “I don’t know your terms yet, but that doesn’t 
matter. I accept them in advance. As for me, I have only 
one condition: I would like to make a little bet with you.” 

“What is it?” asked the Devil. 

“You say that you never get angry. Is it possible?” 

“That's absolutely true.” 

“Then, Mr. Devil, here is the bet. . . .” 

Candio hesitated, pretending to be embarrassed. He 
scratched his head. 

“Mr. Devil.” he said finally, “if I succeed in making 
you angry. you will give me all that belongs to you, 
including your wife, who they say is a very beautiful 
woman. But if in fifteen days I don’t succeed in making 
you angry. you will eat me.” 

Sure that he would win, the Devil accepted the bet and, 
on the spot, he sent Candio to weed the garden. saying: 
“Since I was away these last few days, the weeds overran 
the whole place. so there is a lot to do. Ten strong men 
could not finish the work in a single day. But if you have 
not finished at sunset. I shall beat you.” 

“Agreed. Mr. Devil.” said Candio. “Only, whatever 
happens. do not forget our little bet.” 

When dusk came, the Devil went to the garden. What 
did he see? Candio had pulled up all the crops—corn, 
sweet potatoes, beans, and so on—and he had carefully 
left the weeds. Remembering the bet. the Devil controlled 
his wrath and said to Candio only: “Tomorrow you'll 
go and take care of the beasts. Since I came back I 
haven't had time to do that. The stable. the cattle-shed, 
and the poultry-yard are filled with dung. It’s a task that 
ten strong men could not finish in a single day. But if 
you haven't finished cleaning them by sunset, I shall 
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beat you.” 

The next day, Candio killed all the Devil’s animals. 
But, not to lose the bet, the Devil contained his anger. 
However, he said to himself: “If I keep this little boy, 
he will end up by ruining me.” He went to see his mother 
and told her the whole story. They both tried to think of 
a way to get rid of Candio. 

Finally the Devil had an idea: “Mother,” he said, “you 
climb up into a tree, and when Candio happens to pass 
by. you will say: ‘I am the Good Lord. I command you 
to leave the Devil’s house immediately.’ He will not dare 
to disobey, and he will go away.” 

The Devil’s mother thought this was an excellent idea. 
She went up to the top of a gigantic mapou tree, and 
when Candio happened to pass by, she said to him: 
“I am the Good Lord. I command you to leave the Devil's 
house right away.” 

Candio, who recognized the Devil’s mother, raised his 
gun and fired. The old woman came tumbling down 
through the branches and, finally, fell to the ground, dead 
and already stiff. The Devil came running. He tore his 
hair in grief. 

“What!” he said to Candio. “You have killed my 
mother!” 

“No, Mr. Devil.” answered Candio, “I did not kill your 
mother. | killed the Good Lord.” 

The Devil was furious, but he did not show it because 
he remembered the bet and did not want to lose it. He 
said to Candio only: “This evening you will escort my 
wife to the ball.” : 

When night came. Candio put on his tails, white tie, 
and top hat, and, proudly giving her his arm, he accom- 
panied Mrs. Devil to the ball. He danced with her the 
whole time and courted her. Mrs. Devil was happy; she 
kept smiling and giggling. But, around midnight, Candio 
stopped suddenly, right in the middle of a waltz, and said 
with a sigh: “Mrs. Devil, we must go home, for I have 
lost a shoe.” 

“What a shame!” said she, as she also sighed. 

They left the ball. And they were walking sadly along 
the road when an enormous crab appeared in their path 
and said to Candio: “You will leave the Devil’s house 
immediately or you'll have to answer to me.” 

(andio ran as fast as his legs could carry him. He ran 
and ran, and finally arrived at the Devil’s house, all out 
of breath, and said to him: “I have just seen a big crab 
who talked like a man, and for the first time in my life 
I was seared.” 

“What!” said the Devil at the height of his anger. “You 
were not afraid of me and a crab frightened you!” 

Grabbing Candio by the collar, he gave him two slaps 
in the face. Candio burst out laughing. He held his sides 
and twisted around like a snake. When he stopped laugh- 
ing. he said to the Devil: “I won the little bet, for you 
got angry. All you own is now mine.” 

The Devil was obliged to give him his whole domain, 
his wife. and all his money. Since then he has been roam- 
ing the highways. and it is not good to meet him at night, 
for he is always angry and he takes it out on people who 
are late getting home. 
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How 
BECAME KING o 
REATION 


One FINE MORNING, when Lion ruled the whole world, 
Cabri. the goat, came down onto the plain to stretch his 
legs. He was slowly walking along the river, stopping once 
in a while to muse or to graze a clump of grass, when 
suddenly he saw on the opposite bank a strange beast 


standing up on his hind legs and taking off his skin with 
his front paws. 

“Ho-ho! Ho-ho! What's this?” said Cabri, who could 
not believe his eyes. And he quickly jumped behind a big 
tree to avoid attracting the beast’s attention. 

The beast carefully folded his skin, laid it on a stone. 
and plunged into the water. He kept diving down and 
coming up again like a fish. When he had enjoyed -himself 
this way for a while, he came out of the water, picked up 
his skin, and put it on again. 

“Ho-ho! Ho-ho!” said Cabri again. “Just look at that!” 

But his astonishment was only beginning. The beast 
stretched out in the shade of a mango tree, searched in 
his bag. took out a strange object. and put it in his mouth, 
where it hung like a little tail with a thick curved end. 
Then he struck a match and carefully put it to this object. 
Immediately smoke started pouring out of his nose. 

Cabri thought that he had seen quite enough, so he 
furtively crept away under cover of the brush. As soon 
as he was sure that he was far enough away not to be 
seen by the beast, he was off like an arrow. galloping. 
galloping straight to Lion’s house, where he arrived 
drenched in sweat. He could not wait to tell his story. 
but was so out of breath that he could hardly speak. They 
made him sit down to catch his breath. and he soon got 
over the shock. Then he gave a detailed account of all he 
had just seen. 

Lion roared in anger and the earth trembled. 

“That’s too much!” he said. “A stranger swimming in 
the river without my permission! | am going over right 
away to punish him.” 

He assembled all the animals of his court and said to 
Cabri: “Take us to the spot where you saw this insolent 
beast.” 

When they came to the river bank, they saw the beast 
still stretched out in the shade of the mango tree. smoke 
pouring out of his nose and mouth. Lion roared again 
and the earth trembled. But the beast did not budge. He 
was not frightened in the least: he just kept on smoking. 

Surprised at the serenity displayed by the animal, who 
was paving him no attention whatsoever. Lion jumped 
across the river and asked him: “What are you doing 
here?” 

“You see.” replied the beast. “I'm smoking my pipe.” 

Lion said: “I want to smoke, too.” 

“Of course,” said the beast. “Only I cannot offer you 
this poor old pipe, because it is too small for such an 
important personage as you. | shall give you another one. 
much bigger and more suited to the noble dimensions of 
your mouth.” 

The beast took his gun, put the barrel into Lion’s 
mouth, and pulled the trigger. The gun fired and Lion 
rolled in the dust. his jaw smashed to bits. The other 
animals drew back in terror. Then the beast, who. of 
course, was Man, or Christian as he is called in Haiti, 


said to Lion, who was groaning with shame and pain: 
“From now on, | am King of Creation.” 


And all the animals proclaimed in chorus: “You are 
King of Creation.” 
It is still true today, as you well know. & 
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Placid Lake Otsego in New York State area pioneered by William Cooper, later made famous by the writings of his son 


Country 


PENNEY 
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ON THE MORNING of an autumn day in 1785 a lone horse- about. his eves fell upon one of the loveliest scenes he 


man was riding along a narrow trail through the woods 
of New York in the newly formed United States of 
America. He was unarmed. with only the clothes he wore 
and no equipment of any kind except some fishing tackle. 
But there was power in his tall. deep-chested frame and 
strength of purpose in his ruddy face and fine blue eye. 
Fear had no place in his make-up. 

The trail led to the top of a hill, but the forest was so 
dense that the horseman could see only a few rods ahead 
of him. Dismounting. he climbed a tree, and as he gazed 
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had ever beheld. Below, almost at his feet. lay a broad 
sheet of water that. in the words of a future writer of the 
period. was “so placid and limpid that it resembled a 
hed of the pure mountain atmosphere compressed into a 
setting of hills and woods.” This was Lake Otsego 
“Glimmerglass”—so called by the Indians because of its 
mirror-like surface. 

The horseman was a man thirty-one years of age. a 
lawyer from Burlington, New Jersey. The words quoted 
above can be found in the early U.S. novel The Pioneers, 
by the lawyer’s son, James Fenimore Cooper. who was to 
immortalize the lake and the surrounding territory in his 
Leatherstocking Tales. 

It is said that William Cooper remained perched in his 
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tree for a full hour, contemplating the beauty of the scene 
and visualizing the settlement that he hoped to establish. 
Descending at length, he went on with his exploration, 
sometimes riding. sometimes on foot, leading his horse 
through the close-growing trees. 

Obviously. the success of the project would involve a 
grim struggle with the wilderness. The country was iso- 
lated. undeveloped. and devoid of roads. Hunters and 
trappers avoided the region, for game was just as plentiful 
and easier to take in the less risky areas near the Mohawk. 
Even the Indians had abandoned their narrow, deeply 
worn trails and sought new and easier paths. 

But Cooper was full of faith in the possibilities of the 
land. Study of the soil convinced him that it would grow 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables. The gentle slopes. 
cleared of their tangle. would furnish grazing places for 
sheep. The woods contained an abundance and variety of 
timber. There were birds by the thousands all about. 
waterfowl and fish in the lake. And right out of Otsego 
itself flowed the Susquehanna, choked now with brush 
and dead trees and forest rubbish but. once cleared. a 
potential waterway for small craft of two or three tons’ 
burden. Down this swift-running stream the surplus prod- 
uce of the settlement might be floated all the way to 
Baltimore. 

Night finally shrouded the forest. compelling the ex- 
plorer to make camp. Turning his horse out to feed on 
the grass at the edge of the water, he caught trout in the 
lake and roasted them on the ashes of his fire. Then. in 
his own words, “I laid me down to sleep in my watch 
coat, three hundred miles from home and nothing but the 
melancholy wilderness about me.” 

So began one of the most unusual and significant exper- 
iments in U.S. empire-building. It was the first settlement 
attempted after the Revolutionary War. and to its success 
many others owed their origin. 

The war was now over. The separation of England’s 
New World colonies from the mother country was com- 
plete. But in the hearts of the colonists who had survived 
the long conflict there was a restlessness born of the 
distress and impoverishment it had brought about. Evervy- 
where was a desire for change. for new opportunities. for 
a chance to make a fresh start. Indeed. what future his- 
torians would call “the great Westward Expansion” had 
already begun. only a trickle now but soon to become 
a flood. 

Cooper's land was a part of an earlier patent embracing 
a hundred thousand acres that had been granted to an- 
other speculator several vears before the Revolution. His 
attempts to colonize the land had failed. as had many 
others of that period. In 1769 Cooper. with a partner, had 
purchased thirty thousand acres of this grant at fifty cents 
an acre. All thought of a settlement. however. had to be 
postponed till after the conflict with England. Now that 
the trek to the West had begun, the time was ripe to 
develop their project. 

Cooper was very realistic in analyzing the previous 
failures. While the colonies were still a part of England 
the proprietor of a patent leased his lands on the quitrent 
system, the tenant paying annually and forever a couple 
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of shillings on each hundred acres. But he could never 
own his holdings outright: hence there was no incentive 
either to build for permanence or even to renew the fer- 
tility of the soil. When the land was wern out. many a 
settler simply pulled up and moved. 

\ sound businessman. and just and sympathetic as well. 
the Burlington lawyer advertised that he would sell his 
land outright on installments to run for seven to ten years. 
“When the land is sold in fee simple.” he said. “the settler 
takes more interest. He builds better homes and barns. 
He can not be sold out.” Yet. if the settler himself wished 
to sell, he was free to do so. Again. Cooper said that 
allowance must be made for sickness. childbirth and the 
eare of young children, family expenses. and other hin- 
drances to prompt payment. If the settler fell behind he 
must not be pushed: give him time to get on his feet and 
eatch up. On such generous terms it is not surprising that. 
when the land was put up for sale. the entire thirty thou- 
sand acres was sold in just sixteen davs. chiefly to need 
men in search of new opportunity. 

In the early spring of 1786. while the snow still lay 
on the woods and glens around the lake. a small band ef 
hopeful settlers made their way to their new homesteads. 

As Cooper had predicted. the early days were not easy. 
Such enterprises are rarely accomplished without hard- 
ships and discouragements. The people were inexperi- 
enced, tools were few. and there was little money to buy 
them. The mere task of felling trees. cutting out timber 
for their rude houses, and clearing the ground for gardens 
was a huge one. With no oxen. the job of hauling the 
lumber to the various home sites fell upon the builders 
themselves. As summer glided into autumn. the food prob- 
lem became more and more pressing. In the dense shade 
of the forest the gardens did not prosper. The early frosts 
caught them. The maize did not ripen. the wheat was 
blasted. To grind what little grain they did gather there 
was no mill closer than twenty miles: the settlers had no 
horses to take it there, and for a foot traveler the trip 
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would be impossible, as it lay through bogs and swamps 
and the wild woods, with now and again a rushing stream 
to cross. There was grazing land but no cattle, hence no 
milk or butter. Without storage facilities there were no 
reserve supplies. 

Only three stout-hearted families braved the rigors of 
the winter. The rest went back to their homes in the 
“down countries.” Nevertheless, their faith in Cooper is 
evidenced by the fact that they returned when spring 
broke again, bringing additional adventurers with them. 

Now the population was twenty hardy souls. and the 
time was soon to come when whole hamlets from the oldet 
states would make the trip to see and settle the new land 
after hearing the enthusiastic accounts of the earlier 
settlers. 

For the first two or three vears of the experiment the 
landlord, Cooper. had divided his time between the settle- 
ment and his home in Burlington, New Jersey. But he 
had learned that there were other reasons besides financial 
ones for the pre-war failures. One was absentee landlord- 
ism. Another was the practice among the proprietors of 
holding out choice sites in expectation of a future rise in 
values. Such methods left the settlers to their own devices. 
with litthke or no money, tools, or equipment. There was 
no community spirit. no mutual cooperation, no help and 
encouragement from the proprietor. Moreover, if a man 
could not keep up his payments. the proprietor was too 
apt to put pressure on him. often forcing him to give up 
his holdings at a complete loss. Under such management 
there was bound to be a feeling of uncertainty and inse- 
curity: the settlement would soon fall apart. 

Writing in his Guide in the Wilderness, a pamphlet he 
had undertaken at the insistence of a friend, Cooper 
declared that there must be no holding-out of favored 
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Street of Cooperstown in late 
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if the 
settlement as a whole were successful, so the proprietor 
need not worry. Still, the place must be settled quickly 
and compactly. The people must not be scattered. They 
must be held together so that they could have schools and 


locations. Values would increase automatically 


churches, develop an interest in each other and a coopera- 
tive spirit. 

With all this in mind and his venture still far from 
established on a sound footing. Cooper decided that his 
place was with his people. Accordingly, in 1790 he 
brought his family to the village of Cooperstown, built 
a home for them, and prepared to share the hardships 
and vicissitudes of those who had looked to him for 
leadership. 

With the rest of the family went James Fenimore. the 
thirteen months old. There, in that primitive 
environment, the boy grew up. The woods and the lake 
were his playground. The rough but sturdy and hard- 
working pioneers and their children were his companions. 
He swam in the lake. sailed his boats on its placid surface. 
He explored the woodland trails. Early he learned the lore 
of the forest. the ways of a frontier population. He saw 
the wilderness become a civilization. And when he became 
a man, he put it all into his fascinating romances. It was 
in him to write and a writer he would have become any- 
where, but it is very certain that had his people kept him 
in cultured Burlington his graceful pen never would have 
indited for us the exploits of Natty Bumppo nor limned 
the character of young Chingachgook or of Uncas, the 
“last of the Mohicans.” 

From now on the father worked side by side with the 
settlers, building roads and bridges. clearing the land, and 
putting up houses. Though far superior to most of his 
setilers in intelligence, he never lost the democratic touch. 


then population has declined from erght to under three thousand 
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\s conditions improved, he joined in their games and 
sports. Many an impromptu wrestling bout was staged in 
the village streets in which the big and powerful Cooper 
came out best. to the hearty cheers of the spectators, 

But the dark days were not over. There was even a 
“starving time.” brought on largely by the wars still going 
on in Europe. The needs of the people across the sea. 
together with the steadily increasing demands occasioned 
by the U.S. drive westward. were draining off large 
quantities of food and other supplies. In the spring of 
1787, when Cooper returned from Burlington, he found 
the people in a desperate plight. He had brought with him 
a number of mechanics to help in the work of the village. 
and a supply of provisions. He now divided this with the 
starving settlers. but among so many it was soon ex- 
hausted. Not a biscuit or a piece of salt meat was to be 
had. Unskilled as hunters and trappers. and with few 
firearms, his people were reduced to a diet of maple sugal 
and syrup, plus the wild onions they found in the woods. 
Cooper, always aware of the lighter side. said that “you 
could smell their breath twenty feet away.” 

But relief was coming. One day a shout went up. An 
immense school of herring had been reported in the Sus- 
quehanna. The villagers rushed to the river. It was true. 
The water was alive with fish. All they needed now was 
seines to gather them. But there were no seines. Despair 
once again settled over the people. Cooper looked at the 
bushes and saplings along the riverbanks. with their long. 
willowy withes. At an order to the men, out came jack- 
knives. The slender. flexible branches were cut and woven 
together and lowered into the water. Then up they came, 
loaded with fish. The famine was broken. 
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Otsego Hall (trom a water color), showing Gethic decorations 
added by the novelist to home built by William Cooper 

In the ensuing years the place began to take on the 
appearance of a real town. Already the proprietor had 
built and stocked a store at which the people could buy 
on credit. Streets had been laid out. Soon the jingle of 
sleigh bells was heard, accompanied by the zing of run- 
ners on the hard-packed snow. The landlord brought in 
more mechanics to help with the building. He started 
maple-sugar processing. a potash works. and other enter- 
prises to make his project economically sound and give 
greater security and prosperity to his people. 

In spite of the setbacks. he had never lost faith in his 
ultimate success. So confident was he that he bought out 
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his partner and, with other purchases. increased his hold- 
ings to fifty thousand acres. In addition. he was now 
acting as agent and manager for other landlords. His 
fame extended to Europe. where Tallevrand. Necker, and 
Mme. de Staél. among others. entrusted funds to him for 
investment. 

In 1796, ten years after the beginning of his venture. 
the proprietor had a new home for himself. It was the 
first brick house west of Schenectady. sixty-four by forty- 
four feet. with two stories. an attic. and a cellar. Within 
another decade, a bare twenty vears from its founding. 
the backwoods hamlet that had begun with a mere handful 
of courageous adventurers had become a well-established 
town of eight thousand people—second in size only te 
Utica among the western towns. with schools. churches. 
academies. stores. and other undertakings. 

It was inevitable that a man of Cooper's caliber should 
be called into public service. Already a lawver. he became 
a judge. then a congressman. How could he fail in polities 
with those warm blue eves. that rich sonorous voice. that 
engaging manner? 

It would hardly seem that anvene who had devoted 
himself so generously to the welfare of others would make 
enemies. But what man of strong. positive convictions 
ever went through life without encountering opposition. 
sometimes of a violent kind? In the vear 1809. as Cooper 
was leaving a political meeting. one of his enemies struck 
him from behind with a heavy cane. He fell to the ground 
unconscious and hever recovered, 

With all his shrewd foresight. the builder of Coopers- 
town could hardly envisage the vast changes that were to 
come over the United States. He could not foresee the 
lines of steel that someday would crisscross the land. or 
the network of canals and highways that would divert 
trafhe to directions other than these Cooper had pre- 
dicted. The tides of migration swept on toward the West. 
leaving the litthe town secluded and quiet. Another war 
came. and another and vet another. With the passage 
of years Cooperstown, like many another. experienced 
change after change. Gone. now. are the primitive oecu- 
pations, In their place are modern enterprises: food shops. 
clothing stores. automobile service stations: inns. hotels. 
and restaurants: library. clubs. and a theater. Still Coop- 
erstown today is a small town. Only 2.727 souls occupy 
the place where the pioneer boasted of eight thousand. 
No railroad comes closer than twenty-seven miles. no bus 
line nearer than twenty-two. But the historical interest. 
the atmosphere. and even some of the activities of the 
early days are carefully preserved in renowned museums 
that faithfully depict the life of the settlers. Here too is 
baseball's Hall of Fame, for the town is the birthplace of 
that national U.S. pastime. And here. of all things. is the 
famous Cardiff Giant. the “prehistoric” stone figure 
buried near Cardiff. New York. in one of the greatest 
hoaxes of all time. 

Perhaps it was well that Judge William Cooper should 
know nothing of all this. He had turned one spot in the 
wilderness into a city. He had shown others how to make 
a success of similar attempts. And so he died. his dream 


fulfilled and his heart at peace. & 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on page 43 


These ruins of the Temple of the Warriors are 
in Chichén-Itza, Mexico. Architecturally, the origi- 
nal shrine rivaled those of ancient Egypt and 
India. Was it built by the Aztecs, the Mayas, or 
the Zapotecs? 


The pericén is a typical dance of ——————, 
a South American country famous for its gauchos, 
wines, and meat. Fill in the blank, 


Panama hats (which, of course, are actually an 
Ecuadorian product) are hand-woven of toquilla 
fiber, then dried and bleached in the sun. They 
were first popularized by the French engineer who 
built the Suez Canal but failed to put one across 
Panama. What was his name? 


These rough logs, floating in a Nicaraguan 
river, will eventually become some of the world’s 
finest furniture. Are they teak, mahogany, or 


redwood 4 


El Tazumal, a partially restored pyramid that 
dates from pre-Columbian times, is in the smallest 
of the Central American republics. Is the country 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, or El Salvador? 


This twenty-four-carat’ diamond, set the 
rotunda of the capitol of a Caribbean nation, 
marks the zero point from which all distances on 
the country’s Central Highway are measured. Is 
it in San Juan, Puerto Rico; Havana, Cuba; or 
Kingston, Jamaica? 


Legend has it that the first Inca, Manco Capac, 
was born on an island in this lake high on the 
Andean plateau. The island and the lake have the 
same name. What is it? 


This freighter is taking on coffee in Colombia's 
main Pacific port. Is it Cartagena, Buenaventura, 
or Tumaco? 


Just a few years before this photograph was 
taken in Rio de Janeiro, this building had been 
part of the 1904 St. Louis fair, where it won a 
prize in architecture. The Brazilians dismantled 
it and shipped it home piece by piece. Now the 
Senate headquarters, it is called Palace, 
after the fifth U.S. President. Fill in the blank. 


The ruins of King Henri Christophe’s Sans- 
Souci Palace are one of Haiti's many tourist 
attractions. Are they near Cap Haitien, Port-au- 
Prince. or Jérémie? 
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Picturesque “castle,” which houses children’s library, is in Rodé Park, just a few blocks from lively Ramirez Beach 


Sentimental Journey Montevideo 


JAIME POTENZE 


MONTEVIDEO takes you to its heart. So much so that many 
people who were not born there feel like natives. Among 
them me. 

El Cerro is the first thing an outsider notices about 
the Uruguayan capital—and probably the first thing a 
Montevidean points out. The fact that this hill is only 
about a thousand feet high is totally unimportant. When 
my wife, Sylvia, and I flew to Montevideo from Buenos 
Aires, she first spotted El Cerro from the plane and slyly 
inquired if that was my famous Cerro. A bit peeved. I 
replied, “Yes, that’s it. So what?” She remarked that she 
had thought it was larger. Whereupon I informed her that 
an airplane is not the best place from which to judge 
the height of mountains, that Aconcagua itself is not so 
imposing from the air. She raised no further questions, 
though she knew full well that I had never laid eves on 
Aconcagua. 

Her meaningful silence notwithstanding. | continued: 
“To appreciate El Cerro. you must have lived Montevideo, 
Many people have passed through the city or lived in it, 
but only those of us who spent our childhood in the 


JAIME POTENZE. a Buenos Aires lawyer and journalist, has traveled 
widely through the Americas and Europe. One of his tavorite cities 
is the Uruguayan capital, which he thinks of as a second home 


town. 
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Ciudad Vieja enjoy the privilege of having lived Monte- 
video.” Sylvia observed that the city was not so old as 
all that. and I had to explain that when I said “Ciudad 
} ieja.” | meant the section that was most steeped in tra- 
dition, Where you would find the Church of San Fran- 
cisco. Calle Cerrito; the Plaza Zabala, named after 
the city’s founder, Bruno Mauricio de Zabala: the Stock 
Exchange—in a word, where you would find Misiones 
1462, a house that is no longer standing, a few steps from 


Kiosk display indicates inter-American smoking and reading tastes 
among residents of Uruguayan capital 
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the Cranwell Pharmacy. across from the Café La Cose- 
chera, next door to Dr. Pablo Scremini’s. There | spent 
my first six years, absorbing the true spirit of Montevideo. 

Anyone who picks up a travel folder will learn that 
Uruguay is the smallest country in South America. with 
only 72,172 square miles. (“Yes.” the geographer Elzear 
Santiago Giuffra would say, “but not so small when com- 
pared with many European nations.” ) Students of politi- 
cal science will confirm that it is a wonderfully demo- 
cratic land that has long adhered to republican principles 
of government. Given the propensity of many Latin Amer- 
ican nations for overthrowing governments. Uruguayan 
stability has alwavs drawn a great deal of attention. 
Liberty is the norm there. Why. I have seen street stands 
where passing citizens were being urged to sign a petition 
“demanding an end to the misrule’”—and all this with an 
alert policeman standing by to intervene should anyone 
opposing this opposition decide to cause trouble. 

The same tourist pamphlet will explain that Uruguay 
has no President. Some years ago Andrés Martinez 
Trueba. who at the time was his country’s chief executive, 
helped abolish his own office in order to establish the 
Colegiado, or National Council. And today nine men 
‘under the law. women are also eligible) govern the 
country and decide on its future at round-table discus- 
sions. Six of them represent the party polling the most 
votes: the other three. the one in second place. The 
Council chairmanship rotates annually among the ma- 
jority-party members. and absolutely no prerogatives go 
with the job. About the only time the chairman takes 
precedence over his fellow councilors is at certain official 
functions where nine people would be eight too many. 

ut people thumbing through tourist folders are usually 
getting ready to take a trip and are more interested in 
sightseeing than in constitutional law. Nonetheless. it 
seemed a good idea to squeeze in this mention of the 
democratic nature of Uruguay and Uruguavans in order 
to prepare the traveler for a few surprises. For instance, 
when Sylvia and | were there in the pre-Council days, 
she was amazed to see the President's automobile waiting 
patiently for a trafic policeman to signal it through the 
midtown intersection of Sarandi and Plaza Independencia. 

To get back to the phy sic al description of Montevideo. 
most people would be struck by the number of beaches 
shown on a map of the city. but it is not really surprising 
since water forms two boundaries of Uruguay. Which 
leads to a minor polemic. Dyed-in-the-wool geographers 
maintain that Montevideo’s beaches are on the River Plate 
and that the only real seaside resorts are places like La 
Paloma or Punta del Este. which are. without a single 
doubt. on the Atlantic Ocean. Montevideans refuse to 
argue the matter. The water is green and salty. and the 
surf equals that of any ocean beach in the world. That's 
enough for them. 

Actually, one of the most picturesque things about the 
Uruguayan capital is that the ocean is rarely out of sight. 
Any Montevidean who lives on a third floor, anywhere 
in the city, can gaze on it from his window or balcony. 
Armando Orefice was exactly right when, in his popular 
Carnaval del Uruguay, he described Montevideo as 


“ciudad de ensueno, que besa el mar | dream city, kissed 
by the sea.” 

Almost the minute he arrives, the visitor is taken to 
Carrasco, an aristocratic beach complete with casino, lux- 
urious chalets, an enormous hotel, “whiskerias” (you need 
no special sense of smell to know how the word came to 
be coined), and a long stretch of fine. white sand. If 
the tourist is rich, he will settle there and leave only to 
go to the airport or the docks. A gross mistake. For in 
order to live Montevideo. you must go to Ramirez Beach. 
It is the most popular, and therefore the most genuinely 
Uruguayan. You must know it by day and by night. It 
is not very large. To get there you cross Rodo Park. which 
was named after José Enrique Rodo, one of the most pro- 
found and lucid philosophers Uruguay has ever produced, 
In the park there is a lake, also small, but with an ex- 
quisite posteard sort of beauty. You can rent a boat and 
vo out to the Castillo, which is reminiscent of the Middle 
Ages. It matters not at all that inside, instead of dukes 
and counts, are children’s books and garden equipment. 

Walking through Rodé Park at any hour of the day is 
sheer pleasure. At night it also has its charm, especially 
when the moon is bright, but any so-called “night life” is 
found along several blocks facing the park at Ramirez 


Rowing Club harbor, on port side of Bay, across from 


Vontevideans’ beloved hill kl Cerro 


Beach. There are “games.” like those at Coney Island. 
(nd it is fascinating to watch Uruguayans of all sizes and 
colors jammed together in front of confectioneries where 
cheap music-hall singers shout into microphones that are 
connected to outside loudspeakers. Since there are quite a 
few of these places and the volume is unexpectedly power- 
ful, you can usually hear a confusion of voices and songs 
as you approach. To the delight of many. there are also 
dancers of all sorts and comic sketches in which the 
humor is direct if not always delicate. Plenty of stands 
offer culinary specialities, like the Zu-Zu, a delicious mix- 
ture of wheat flakes and molasses: the Uruguayan version 
of hot dogs: parrilladas, which contain all sorts of grilled 
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meat and sausage. 

The charm of Ramirez does not end there. A few blocks 
from this area is a huge open-air theater, against a back- 
ground of stone quarries that, cleverly lighted, lend an 


imposing air. There operas and ballets are staged at rea- 
sonable prices by members of the government companies: 
S, and at Carnival time. masquerade, song. and dance com- 
petitions are held. 

Ramirez Beach is alluring for its unpretentious beauty. 
the safety of its calm waters. the genuineness of the people 
who go there. It is considered the most “typical” of all 
the Montevideo beaches: few people seem to realize that 


the exclusive Parque Hotel is there, right in the middle 
of everything. or to know that the Faculty of Engineering. 
where aestheticism counts for so much. has chosen one of 
its hillocks as the site for its new building. 

Continuing east along Rambla Sur. the splendid river- 
side drive. you come to Punta Carreta. famous for its 


lighthouse. its golf course. and the museum that was once 


ie El Cerro tortress-turned museum, where visitors can browse through 
extensive collection of historical military exhibits 
; the summer home of Juan Zorrilla de San Martin. This 
“ most outstanding of Uruguayan poets. who sang to the 


Indian in Tabaré and to his country in La Leyenda Patria. 


lived in a Spanish-style mansion that is now open to the 
public. Actually, Punta Carreta is a cape, with an excel- 


lent yacht basin but no beach. Midway between Ramirez 
and Pocitos Beach. it is also the location of Uruguay's 
best-known prison —but this can hardly be called a tourist 
attraction. 


Though sports enthusiasts swear it is necessary. | per- 
sonally have never been able to understand why they had 
to build a swimming pool at the entrance to Pocitos 
Beach. Meets used to be held in Montevideo Bay, just out 
from a floating club called Neptuno, where the swimmers 


were not confined within concrete limits and the races 

; were much more exciting. But the monster is there, and 
only the Placita Trouville placates the wrath of people 
who prefer nature without adulterations. And speaking of 
small plazas, let’s not forget Gomensoro, in the middle of 
Pocitos, where boys and girls awkwardly practice a very 
old game. 

- Pocitos, now known for its Carnival parades. was once 

the rendezvous for members of Uruguayan high society, 
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Valvin Beach. one of dozen or more swimming and sunning spots 
on River Plate. all within city limits 


who with the vears have been moving eastward. Strangely 
enough. Montevideo beaches are not always of the same 
caliber as the neighborhoods around them. At Pocitos. 
for example. there are elegant mansions. whose owners 
prefer to go some distance to swim at Verde Beach or 
Carrasco rather than mingle with the foreigners who 
choose Pocitos because it is closer to midtown Monte- 
video. By now, Spanish is not the language most fre- 
quently heard at this particular beach. 

Farther along the Rambla. at Buceo (Diving) Beach, 
you come upon a startling building of complex Moorish 
design. the famous Cabaret of Death. Built by the city 
authorities and intended as a tourist attraction and enter- 
tainment center, it faces the Bueeo Cemetery. Montevi- 
deans shuddered at the thought of dancing so close to 
tombs, which were a constant reminder that all happiness 
in this world is fleeting. So the only people in the club 
were the waiters and the musicians. Now it is put to more 
proper use, as an oceanographic museum. 

Next comes Malvin Beach. with its open-air movie 
where no self-respecting Montevidean ever pays admis- 
sion, because you can see the film perfectly well-—and free 

from the Rambla. Further on is Punta Gorda. with 
bucolic Virgilio Park at one end: Verde Beach. the ante- 
room for Carrasco; Mulata Beach: and, finally. the mag- 
nificent ocean beach at Carrasco. 

Do not think for a minute that this brief sketch covers 
all the Montevideo beaches. There is one at El Cerro: 
and yet another called Capurro, on the Bay. where swim- 
mers get a close look at ocean-going ships anchored there 
waiting to load and unload cargoes. 

Just north of the Bay is the Prado, the oldest park in 
Montevideo and originally a country place belonging to 
the wealthy José Buschenthal. Upper-class families used to 
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spend the summers near there, and it is one of the few 
spots where “civilization” has not encroached upon the 
beauty of nature. The old villas, with ancient trees and 
multicolored gardens, are still there, especially along 
Atahualpa and Larrahaga. In the park itself. you can 
wander through the fabulous rose garden, where the more 
than eight hundred varieties of exquisite blooms are at 
their best in November. There, too. they hold the annual 
Rural Exposition, a competition that gives proof of the 
country’s progress in livestock-raising. Uruguay's main 
industry is wool, which is also its top money-making 
export. 

There is one national product that has brought Uruguay 
no money but has covered it with glory, a product in 
which the average Montevidean takes inordinate pride: 
soccer. In 1924, the Uruguayan team won the Olympic 
championship in Colombes, France, which no few Argen- 
tines claimed was possible only because the land of San 
Martin was not represented. Uruguayans and Argentines 
have always been rivals in the truest sense of the word, 
which derives from the Latin rivus, or river. It is quite 
usual for peoples separated by a river to be rivals— and 
the River Plate has done a remarkable job. In 1928, the 
Argentines went to the Olympics in Amsterdam. The 
Argentines and the Uruguayans. Again the Uruguayans 
came out on top: and yet once more at the World Soccer 
Championship in Montevideo in 1930. We Argentines 
were always finalists and “moral champions.” since we 
naturally thought we plaved much better and deserved 
to win. A Lruguayan team can be falling apart and can 
have lost all the matches in a given play-off. but up 
against the Argentines the blue-and-white uniform be- 


comes a flag that spurs them to victory. 

At home, the strongest rivalry is between the Nacional 
and Penarol teams. both of which have tremendous follow- 
ings. One curious thing about soccer in Montevideo— 
which rarely happens in Buenos Aires—is that upper-class 
women attend the games and get every bit as excited as 
the men. A Uruguayan might take no interest in politics 
and not be registered with either the Blanco or the Colo- 
rado Party, but it is almost unheard-of for anyone not 
to care about the annual clash between the Nacionales 
and the Penareles. Even well-brought-up little girls ar- 
dently discuss the chances of their favorites. When the 
teams meet, the Centennial Stadium (which was opened 
in 1930, the hundredth anniversary of the Uruguayan 
Constitution) bulges. despite its seating capacity of sev- 
enty-five thousand, Negro fans crowd onto the slopes, 
where they sing improvised verses and dance to the beat 
of their drums. It is like a huge party. Actually, any time 
there is any sort of frolic, these Montevideans bring out 
their drums. 

Mention of these people and their drums brings up an 
interesting historical fact. Uruguay does not have as many 
Negroes as the other American nations, but there is 
indeed a vociferous and traditional group. Until the aboli- 
tion of slavery, they lived apart, in the Barrio Sur, and 
celebrated their own festivals, some of them reminiscent 
of Africa. The emphasis was on singing and dancing. At 
Carnival time in 1874 there was a group of masqueraders 
who called themselves the “negros luboles.” The origin of 
this name is uncertain, but later groups kept on using it 

and anyone who wants to go deeper into the matter can 
consult Vicente Rossi's excellent book Cosas de Negros. 


Vonument to Uruguayan gaucho faces east on Avenida 18 de Julio in downtown Montevideo 
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In any case. every time there is something to be cele- 
brated. Uruguayan Negroes pour into the streets with 
their drums. On Calle Cuareim, near the Barrio Palermo, 
there is a widely known tenement. “Medio Mundo | Half 
World|.” filled with Negroes whose only vocation is Car- 
nival. All year long they practice their songs and dances. 


and when the time comes they compete for prizes that 


may range up to thirty thousand pesos. It is worth the 


trouble to follow them through the streets. if only to see 


how indefatigable they are. The escoberos are dancers 
tricks with small brooms. 


who perform almost magic 


tossing them into the air and catching them on their 


shoulders, knees. feet. even on their noses, all to the beat 
of the drums. They do many of the same things North 


American drum majorettes do, but they let their imagina- 


tion run wild, Others dress like old men. wear long white 


beards, tremble realistically. and move convulsively from 


place to place. Lamentably, in recent years these groups 


have taken on girl dancers who. instead of wearing 


the traditional costumes and performing the traditional 


In Hotel Rambla Casino at Pocitos Beach, which has become favorite 
meeting place tor foreigners living in Lruguavan capita 


dances, add a note of cheapness and sensationalism. 


Formerly, the beginning of Carnival was an unforget- 


table spectacle. There was. for example. the “Marqués de 
1.” plaved by Julio 


las Cabriolas | Marquis of the Capers 
Lametz. In private life. he was a floor polisher. but for 
four nights he was the envy of all and by far the most 
popular man around, the ambassador of joy. Decked out 
like a noble of the court of Louis VV and surrounded by 
ladies in waiting in equally resplendent dress. the Marqués 


rode atop a large coach pulled by white chargers. From 


there he greeted the public and gave interminable ora- 


tions. His entourage was preceded by numerous costumed 


musicians on horseback. Some sav that they were actually 


members of the mercenary army. but | have never been 


able to prove this one wav or the other. 


Today almost everything has changed. There is a Queen 


of Carnival, loaded with sex appeal. and princesses. who 


also generously display their attributes. Of course. there 
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are still the bands of twenty or more musicians who make 
the rounds of the street-corner tableaux and sing some- 
times-naughty little songs. Some of these groups—like the 
{saltantes con Patente (Licensed Toughs),. the Patos Ca- 
breros (Quacking Ducks). or the Curtidores de Hongos 
(Mushroom Tanners}—have been around for more than 
two decades. Though their verses are often not in good 
taste at all, their pantomime is superb. Once the songs 
are over, someone invariably shouts: “And now, panto- 
mime.” Whereupon ali the musicians begin to gesticulate. 
and some of their contortions would give even Marcel 
Mareeau pause for thought. 

The Montevidean is gay. loves singing and dancing. 
but does not have much of a conventional sense of humor. 
Above all. however. he loves his city. El Cerro——a small 
steamer will carry vou there. across the Bay. if vou prefer 
this to driving —is a sort of sentinel. with its light blink- 
ing to seamen that they are approaching a highly indi- 
vidualistic city: cordial. but the least bit mistrusting of 
anything foreign: liberal in politics and conservative in 
customs. especially among the old families: tradition- 
loving (not long ago they tried to convert. the Tupi 
Namba Café into a museum. simply to save it from being 
demolished by the owners. on the basis that so many great 
men of Montevideo had entered there}. but quick te 
accept new ideas: original in their language (accentineg 
verbs in their own peculiar way, for example): and. as 
I said. happy. but with no real sense of humor. In Monte 
video, fair play is a way of life—perhaps the best thing 
that can be said about any community. 

It is not easy to really know Montevideo. You must 
have lived there hefore you will he deeply moved every 
{dios Mi Barrio. dedicated to 
the southern district of town: 


time vou hear the tango 


Piero barrio que te vas Old neighborhood that is departing. 


te doy mi ultimo adids I sav to vou my last goodbye: 
va no te vere mas I shall ser Vou ne more, 
Con tu negro murallor With vour black strong wall 
My dear old Barrio Sur 
Will disappear 

Sad and sentimental 
Civilization 

Stabs vou with its dagger 


desaparecera 
Vi viejo Barrio Sur 
triste sentimental 
la ctirilizacion 


te clava su puna 


This was sung by a chorus before an audience of several 
thousand (thirty thousand is the figure most often men- 
tioned) the day they began working on the Rambla Sur. 
and the people wept when urbanization made it necessary 
to tear down their beloved wall. 

You must have lived in Montevideo to know that the 
suburban Barrio Palermo is one of the most truly Monte 
videan sections there is. because it fairly breathes tradi- 
tion: to appreciate the “medio y medio | half and half!.” 
a cocktail of cheap brandy and sweet vermouth that is 
available only in the commoner places: to ask for refuer- 
cos (literally, reinforcements) and not “sandwiches”: to 
mistrust anyene who calls the old Parque de los Aliados 
by its official name. after ex-President José Batlle \ 
Ordoénez. something that no good Montevidean would do. 
In a word. you must have lived in Montevideo, among its 
people. to have developed an abiding affection for this 
city where freedom and self-respect are innate. ® 
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Partial view of Pan American Foot-and-Wouth-Disease Center at Sado Bento, eighty miles outside Rio de Janeiro 


TOGETHER AGAINST DISEASE 


IF YOU HAPPEN to be one of those who begin to read their 
daily newspaper at the back page. looking for the odd 
items of news that do not reach the headlines. you may 
have seen a brief paragraph about a conference on foot- 
and-mouth disease that was held in Bogota in April of 
this vear. Even if you did see it. vou probably paid little 
attention, because the world is full of conferences. Hardly 
a day goes by without mention of a conference in Geneva. 
New York, Buenos Aires. on momentous problems affect- 
ing the future of dozens of countries and millions of 
people. It is litthke wonder that such topics as foot-and- 
mouth disease are relegated to back pages or are some- 
times forgotten. 

But the conference in Bogota will not be forgotten. In 
its own way it was exceedingly important. It was the small 
beginning of something that should eventually benefit 
every country in the Americas and help to improve the 
lot of every person in them. The livestock disease it dealt 
with has profound effects on the economies of many 
countries and constantly interferes with world trade. 

Foot-and-mouth disease currently occurs in practically 
all the countries of South America and causes losses 
equivalent to 25 per cent of annual production in major 
livestock-producing areas. Infected animals seldom die. 
But there are so many of them, losing weight. no longer 


producing milk and calves. or permanently weakened or 
crippled, that. when all the losses are added together. they 
are much greater than those caused by any other animal 
disease found in the Americas. 

This is not the only problem. Foot-and-mouth disease 
spreads so easily and rapidly that every country free of 


it tries to avoid importing anything from an infected 
country that might serve to introduce it. Live cattle, pigs, 
sheep. and goats may carry the causative virus without 
appearing to be infected, so they cannot be allowed entry. 
The virus can survive in bones, blood, and lymph nodes 
in frozen or chilled meat for many weeks. Other agricul- 
tural products—such as hay, straw, and bran—may 
become contaminated with it and. after months of storage, 
still produce the disease in animals that eat them. so 
imports of these are also avoided. Thus the afflicted coun- 
tries not only suffer direct losses but also are deprived of 
many of the more favorable markets—including the 
U.S.A.—-for a wide range of their animal and agricultural 
products. 

Unfortunately, there is no cure for foot-and-mouth 
disease, and there is no practicable way of treating most 
products to destroy any virus they might contain without 
lowering their market value. In fact. the only solution 
to the problem is the eradication of the disease itself, 
This is easier said than done. however. The very charac- 
teristics that make foot-and-mouth disease such an impor- 
tant problem make its eradication difficult. The first step 
is to develop intensive national programs, consisting of 
mass vaccination, quarantine of outbreaks until all signs 
of the disease have disappeared, disinfection. and the con- 
trol of livestock movements, Then each national program 
must be closely coordinated with those of neighboring 
countries; otherwise areas that have been freed of the 
disease may be reinfected. In other words. an area basis 
is necessary. rather than a purely national one. 

The Conferencia Internacional Antiaftosa in Bogota 
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Inoculating young mice with disease virus at Center laboratory 


marked the beginning of just such an “area” approach 
by Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, and Venezuela. Neither 


Colombia nor Venezuela can eradicate, or even effectively 
control, foot-and-mouth disease without the close collabo- 
ration of the other. Ecuador and Panama will never be 
secure against invasion from Colombia unless cooperative 
programs can be developed with the Colombian authori- 
ties. If, however, these four countries can establish the 
necessary degree of collaboration, it is possible that the 
northern part of South America will, in the space of a 
few vears. become free of foot-and-mouth disease and will 
: then remain free. 
As those who read the reports will know, the conference 


Veterinarians at Sado Bento examine bull for signs of dread plague 
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achieved its objectives. It resulted in agreement on the 
need for programs aimed at eradication, on the practical 
bases for collaboration between the countries, on the 
policy to be adopted if any of them become infected with 
a new type of virus or if the disease should spread to 
areas still free, and on the control of importation. What 
is perhaps even more significant is that the countries are 
already acting upon the conference recommendations. 

Behind the success of the conference lies another inter- 
esting story—the story of the Pan American Foot-and- 
Mouth-Disease Center, founded in 1951 to assist in the 
fight against this plague in the Americas through training. 
diagnostic services, advisory work. and research. The 
Center was planned and is administered by the Pan 
American Health Organization and is financed by the 
oas Technical Cooperation Program. Brazil, the country 
chosen as the host for the Center, generously provided 
buildings and land and continues to provide funds fox 
their maintenance and for new construction. 

Through the years the size of the Center and the scope 
of its service have grown impressively. By the end of 
1958, the Center’s staff had reached a total of seventy-five. 
of whom ten were scientists with specialized training in 
foot-and-mouth disease. Well-equipped laboratories. mouse 
and guinea-pig colonies. facilities for cattle, and admin- 
istrative and field service offices were in full operation. 
More than two hundred veterinarians and senior agricul- 
tural officials from twenty-nine countries, islands. and 
territories had attended courses or seminars given by the 
Center. More than two thousand samples from seventeen 
countries had been examined for the presence of the virus. 
Every country in the Hemisphere and most of the islands 
and territories had been visited at least once—many up 
to a dozen times—by members of the Center's staff. Vari- 
ous national programs have been planned or evaluated. 
and considerable progress has been made toward close 
and continuing international collaboration. especially in 
Central America. Meanwhile. research aimed at the im- 
provement of existing vaccines and the development of 
new ones has met with considerable success. Of even 
greater significance are the less tangible factors. such as 
the accumulation of a vast fund of knowledge on the 
behavior of the disease in Latin America and the com- 
plete acceptance and whole-hearted support of the Center 
by the countries of the Hemisphere. 

With all these achievements as a foundation for its 
future plans, the Center looks forward to further expan- 
sion and steady progress toward the ultimate objective 
eradication. 

There is every reason for optimism. The countries that 
are free of the disease have increased preventive measures 
and thus reduced the risk of new focuses of infection. 
Now. with the Bogota conference. the area-program 
approach is under way. and it will be extended to other 
regions of South America as soon as funds, personnel. 
and supplies of vaccine can be made available. 

The conference in Bogota and the work that surrounded 
it may not find their way into the pages of history books. 
But they are nonetheless important as yet another illustra- 
tion of the practical value of Pan Americanism. ®& 
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DIPLOMATICALLY SPEAKING 


Writing in the Caracas daily E| Nacio- 
nal, Corpus Barga of Peru tells hou 
Charles } made Spanish the interna- 
tional language of diplomacy, albeit 
briefly, and how other languages have 
gone in and out of the world spotlight: 


Do not expect any language 
from me but Spanish. which is so noble 
that it should be known and under- 
stood by all Christians.” It was April 
17. 1536: Charles V was speaking in 
Rome. Pope Paul Il. defending 
the Papal States. had found himself 
between the Spanish on one side and 
the French and Venetians on the other. 
It came as quite a surprise when 
Charles invited the ambassadors of 
France and of Venice to visit the Pope. 
The Holy Roman Emperor, his entire 
retinue, and the ambassadors were re- 
ceived . . . in the Sala del Paramenti 
of the Vatican. ... 
came in. Charles stationed himself at 


(s soon as the Pope 


his side and plunged into an energetic 
speech in Spanish that lasted more 
than an hour. . . . Like most of today’s 
politicians. he spoke from notes. When 
it seemed that he had finished. the 
Pope began to talk. Whereupon 
Charles. after having scanned his notes, 
interrupted to add something. The 
French ambassador did not understand 
exactly what the emperor had _ said 
about his king. Francis I. And it was 
Charles’ cutting reply to him that. in 
essence, made Spanish the official lan- 
guage of diplomacy. .. . 

It was, however, curious that that 
speech was made in Spanish, and it 
would be fascinating to be able to hear 


FROM THE 


the accent today. When King Ferdi- 
nand died. the proclamation of 
Charles’ ascension to the Spanish 
throne was in French. . . . More prop- 
erly, it should have been in Flemish, 
Charles’ mother tongue, or in Castilian, 
the most widely spoken language in 
Spain: but French was already both 
an international and diplomatic lan- 
guage. . . . Charles was only sixteen at 
the time and knew no Spanish. Nor 
German. despite the fact that he was 
destined to be emperor of Germany: 
nor English. though it had been agreed 
that he would marry an English prin- 
cess: nor Latin. which was the wise 
man’s Esperanto: nor Italian. the lan- 
guage of culture. His linguistic igno- 
rance might seem unusual... . if vou 
happen not to know that he preferred 
horseback riding and sports to studies. 

Certainly. no one could have 
guessed that this boy would one day 
put Spanish a notch above French as 
an international language. . . . 

During the reign of Louis \IV—it 
is true that he had a Spanish queen 
both the language and the customs en- 
joyed great prestige in Paris itself. 
Later, of course, the Enevclopedists. 
the revolutionaries. and then the sol- 
diers of Napoleon made French the 
universal language of ideas and of 
deeds. Even in Spain. under the Bour- 
bons. it was the language of the Court 
and of diplomacy. After Waterloo. 
English came into style in the Euro- 
pean societies, even in the French. At 
the end of the nineteenth century. in 
Europe it was necessary to know 
French, elegant to speak English, and 
cultured to know German. . . . Spanish 


NEWSSTANDS 


and Italian had passed into history. It 
was once said that “French is spoken 
in every language.” . . . However, at 
the end of the First World War, the 
diplomatic treaties were in both Eng- 
.. In the past two 
decades French has gone the way of 


lish and French. 
Italian and Spanish. . . . Once, young 
Europeans had to know French and at 
least one other language, either English 
or German: today, the usual combina- 
tion is English and. undoubtedly, Rus- 
sian. Tomorrow, will the two languages 
be Russian and Chinese? . . . 

It seems safe to guess that in the 
future various languages, for as many 
subjects and fields, will come and go, 
and that some sort of sign language 
may be used for everyday living. Mean- 
while, the significance of given lan- 
guages will depend on the number of 
people who speak them. Spanish can 
he one of the most important, but only 
if the people are willing to give up 
regional and national dialects. Other- 
wise, Portuguese may some day be- 
come the first language of America. 


HOW TO KILL A WRITER 


“Society cannot tolerate men of ideas, 
and writers customarily have ideas.” 
Something must be done about this, 
and Reynaldo Jardim tells what it is, 
first pointing out: “Bad writers cn be 
trusted to liquidate themselves. It is 
the good ones that worry me.” His 
advice appears in Sr., a lavish and 
lively new Brazilian equivalent to 
Esquire, whose first couple of issues 
boast contributions by several of the 
country’s biggest names. Jardim him- 
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self is a young essayist of high 
promise. 

..« The ideal thing would be to kill 
them before the vocation manifests 


itself. This is rather difficult. I realize. 
It is more practical and sure just to 
wait until they try their first step on 
literary terrain, No one is better than 
the mother and father to initiate the 
destruction. At the first symptom they 
should take energetic action. Drastic 
measures will do no harm. If it is im- 
possible to amputate the child's hands 
so that he will never pick up another 
pencil and put out his eves so that he 
will never read again (this method 
should be used only in extreme cases. 
because hands and eves may serve for 
other, more profitable activities). the 
most advisable thing is. at the begin- 
ning. to explain to the child the mis- 
fortunes the future of 
those who venture into literature. 
There should be a reaction, Inspira- 
the 
love 


surrounding 


tion may descend on adolescent 
little head. the first 
along, and, as we know, this is terrible. 
The least that will happen: a sonnet. 


It is of prime importance that this 


will come 


should be avoided, It is advisable to 


take the brat out of school and put 


him to manual labor. If his voeation 
is really strong. he will) spend his 
nights reading and writing. writing 
and reading. In this case there is a 


terrible and cold 


blood are needed to put it into opera- 


recourse, Courage 


tion. Few fathers and fewer mothers 


have suflicient strength of character 
sufficient hardness of heart. to submit 
their child to the mortification | am 
about té propose. But no sacrifice 
should be too great. Put him to work 
on a newspaper. Make him a reporter. 
a rewrite man, an editor. In 99 pet 
cent of all cases. this proc edure will get 
results, 

\ careful wateh must be kept. for 
fall into that 
dangerous | per cent... . What to do 
then? If it were not for my conviction 
that the writer must be killed. 1 would 
refrain from proposing this solution. 

Get the vouth a job in an adver- 


tising agency. So far. not one case is 


our future writer may 


known to have been saved, As agency 
doors are not always open to men of 
talent. and granted that talent is our 
character's leading trait. it becomes 
necessary to find other means. 
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Tia Vieenta, Buenos 


Surround him with luxury and com- 
fort. Fluffy slippers on his feet. fluffy 
cushions fluffy foam- 
rubber mattress on his bed. and. prin- 


on his sofa, 
cipally. fluffy women and more women 


all 


lence. encourage his lassitude, corrupt 


around him. Stimulate his indo- 


his principles. exterminate whatever 
trace of Puritanism happens to germi- 
No 
the 

women. With lust dominant. the books 
will be abandoned and the typewriter 
will colleet rust. That done. the writer 


may manage to survive in our friend. 


nate in him. prose or poem can 


bern in interval between two 


This is truly a pathological case. The 
thing to do is to change tactics. Make 
him a cultivated man. Books and more 
hooks. Daily required reading of the 
best that is available. Tell him that 
culture is erudition. Make him memo- 
rize dates. names. facts. history. There 
should be no name of a literary school. 
no artistic event of past or present, of 


which he is ignorant. Latin, Greek. 
Etruscan, Russian. Chinese. should be 
so familiar as to breed contempt. He 
will be fatally crushed by the excess 
of knowledge. Fatally. 
Has he resisted still? Has he still 


managed to write? Really write? Good 


literature. pure literature. authentic 
literature? What to do? What. in 
heaven’s name? This. Put mystical 


ideas into his head. See to it that he 
is dominated by the spiritual. So long 
as he is dreaming of the eternal life 
and preparing body and soul for what 
comes after death, he will forget about 
earthly pleasures and. as we know. it 
is earthly pleasures that lead a man 
along the degrading path of literature. 
He has withstood it all. He has con- 
quered skirts and cassocks, perversions 
and professions. Enlist him! A cause. 
Any cause! Communism, Christianity. 
Buddhism. tachisme, concretism. Make 
him believe piously that a writer must 
An ideal of 


struggle. Get him to put his words to 


have a cause to defend. 


the service of a cause. Good or bad. 
It doesn’t matter. Just so that they will 
not be serving literature itself. Never 
that. 

Defending life. he will be destroved 
by the adepts of death. Defending 
death. he the 
fanatics of mens sana in corpore sano, 
Taking the side of the capitalists he 
will be 


Taking the side of the communists he 


will be wiped out by 


destroved by the communists. 


will be torn to shreds by the masters 
of trusts. Taking the third position he 
will be destroved by the other two. If 
all this fas been done. all attempts 
made to avert total misfortune. and he 
has survived one and all. leave him in 
peace, 


Peace will destrov him. 


TIME WAS 


“4A Swiss who recently passed his eight- 
ieth birthday has kept what might be 
called a statistical record of his life.” 
Hablemos. the 
Spanish-language Sunday supplement 
published in New York. Though a 


quick tally leaves some thirty-five years 


writes Leén Foy in 


unaccounted for, the article is nonethe- 
less revealing—of fact and of folly: 


... First. he calculated that he had 
spent 26 years. 312 days, 18 hours, and 
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22 minutes asleep, or about a third of 
his life. which is usually considered 
normal. In his diary he noted not only 
how often he lost his temper but how 
long he staved out of sorts: 5 vears. 
346 days. and 5 minutes. Another curi- 
ous notation was the time he had spent 
in anterooms, in hotel lobbies. waiting 
for women who arrived late for dates 
or for men who just arrived late. To 
him, this was a total loss: 5 years, 302 
days, 16 hours, and 45 tainates. ... He 
was surprised to find that he had spent 
only a little longer eating: 5 years, 346 
days. 5 hours. and 12 minutes. 

Apparently he shaved rapidly, be- 
cause at the end of eighty vears he had 
spent only 228 days. 2 hours, and 52 
minutes at this daily chore. Writine his 
signature had taken 42 days, 14 hours, 
and 58 minutes. He had spent 26 days, 
14 hours. and 3 minutes chiding and 
admonishing his children. And how 
long do you think he took tying his 
necktie? All of 18 days. 12 hours, and 
6 minutes. And blowing his nose? 
More than you would guess: 13 days. 
8 hours. and 28 minutes. 

This Swiss octogenarian smokes 
cigars, cigarettes, and a pipe, and he 
puffed away 125 days. 16 hours, and 
! minutes. He has lost his collar button 
fairly regularly, and has spent 6 days. 
21 hours. and 25 minutes looking for 
it. That he got bored is proved by the 
time he spent yawning: 4 days. 2 
hours, and 26 minutes. A dog lover, 
he talked to dogs and quieted them 
when they barked. all of which con- 
sumed 2 days. 14 hours, and 20 
minutes. 

The most distressing thing about this 
statistical diary is that the elderly 
Swiss has obviously led a sad life... . 
His ledger shows that he laughed only 
| day. 22 hours. and 3 minutes. Less 
than two days of laughter in eighty 
vears! 

This man, like so many others. ap- 
parently spent no time .. . gazing at 
landscapes, watching sunrises and sun- 
sets. admiring works of art. listening 
to music. However. anyone who scru- 
pulously records how much time he 
spends eating every day for eighty 
vears could not be expected to become 
excited over Beethoven. Unless. per- 
haps, ... he was too shy to reveal the 
emotional side of his life even in 
numbers. After all. he married and had 


children. Maybe there was an entry in’ he spent yawning was no Franz Liszt 
his book that he did not wish to make with twenty-four “grand passions,” nor 
public. . . . But one thing is certain, a Goethe, who as an old man still kneli 
this man who marked down the time at the feet of his sweethearts. . . 


“UE PENSANDO EN LO CONCURRIOO DE LAS ANTESALAS 08 
“UNCIONARIOS COMO EL DOCTOR PITPIT CONCIBIO LA GENIAL 
WEA. INVENTAR SU“ ANTESALOSCOPO”” 


SE TRATA DE 
SENCILLO MECANISMO 
QUE FUNCIONA El MINISTRO 


CUANDO LA CUELGA OEL 
SECRETARIA Tewe tees ECHO 06 SU 
APRIETA UN \ 
ESTORBAR, 


LA CIRCULACIOND 


LAS SILAS SON DE 
ULE V SE PLIEGANS 
CUANOO VAN VACIAS. 


CASCADA 06 
VISITANTE S. 


MAQUINAS 
Y 
REFACCIONES 


. 


ve wert eve 


OOOO? 

RESBALADILLA QUE VA J 
A DAR A LA CALLE. 


Go 


COMO UO. VERK, EL ANTESALCSCOPO ES PRACTICOY UTIL. 


“Political Inventions,” by Abel Quezada. “Dr. Pitpit was thinking about how crowded the 
outer offices of public officials are when he came up with the brilliant idea of inventing his 
‘anteroomoscope.——It is a simple mechanism that starts up when the secretary pushes a 
button._It has three speeds.._The official hangs from the ceiling so as not to block the 
way. The seats are plastic and told up when unoccupied.—Cascade of visitors.—Machine 
and repair room.-—Hatrack.-Slide that goes to the street._As you can see, the anteroomos« ope 
is both practical and useful.—Excelsior, Mexico City 
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RECENT CHILEAN LITERATURE 


Reviewed by Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus 


One of the literary events of the past half-year in Chile 
has been the press controversy centered around the so- 
called “1950 Generation.” The young or youngish authors 
—novelist and/or short-story writers, in the main—whose 
working life began, roughly speaking, with the beginning 
of the present decade have been the object of criticisms 
leveled in tones varying from somewhat exaggeratedly 
good-humored patronage to serious concern; and they 
have retorted with equally varying degrees of acrimony. 
As in any such polemic, there has been a certain amount 
of rather silly reciprocal misinterpretation—imputable 
sometimes, it would seem, to a deliberate wish to make 
the other side look foolish, and sometimes to sheer in- 
capacity for considering an opposing point of view 
impartially. But there has also been one fundamental 
evasion of the issue on the part of some who recognize 
the desire to broaden the horizon of Chilean letters, to 
supplant the local with the universal, that lies behind the 
apparently over-sweeping repudiation of criollismo, tha: 
earlier literary tradition whose str ngth lay in its realistic 
chronicles of Chilean life. 

Even when the new writers seem to them too imitative. 
or too much inclined to rush into print without a proper 
mastery of the basic tools of the craft, these people do 
not fail to acknowledge the genuine interest of their psy- 
chological probings, their search for the hidden main- 
springs of action; but they are disconcerted by them 
nevertheless. Existentialism; a pessimistic and skeptical 
outlook; an obsession with the sordid, the cruel, the 
vicious, the abnormal, and the disgusting that degenerates 
at times into mere coprology: a vocabulary that would 
“make a slum pub-crawler blush”; a gloomy and defeatist 
view of human nature and the immediate social environ- 
ment that too often (though admittedly not always) 
excludes any gleam of hope—all these, such people cry. 
are understandable enough in the European literature of 
today, but “why does the new generation of Chilean 
writers seek ‘universality’ in evil, in anguish, in despair. 
rather than in the faith, optimism, and hope that are the 
true attributes «’ American youth?” Chile knows nothing 
of modern warfare, concentration camps, enemy occupa- 
tion, starvation, underground movements, mass execution 
of hostages—-in a word, all the horrors that have shaken 
the foundations of life in Europe. 

But, surely, this is beside the point. War and war’s 
aftermath are no more First Causes than are inequity, 
negligence, and corruption. In essence, Chile’s “angry 
young men” are voicing the same complaint as Europe's. 
Suffice it to recall the closing sentence of John Braine’s 
best-selling Room at the Top. When Joe Lampton is faced 
with the agonizing knowledge that his passion for “suc- 
cess” —as the world of the fifties conceives it—has been 
indirectly responsible for the horrible death of a woman 
he loved and needed, his friends try to offer comfort in 
the shape of repeated assurances that nobody blames him. 
And his reaction is: “Oh my God, that’s the trouble.” 
His protest, like that of the “1950 Generation,” is against 
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having had to grow up in a world where values are topsy- 
turvy. A world that wears the aspect of a vicious circle. 
since this shuffling of values is perpetuated by the physical 
and economic insecurity that deprives most people of the 
power of moral resistance and that it has itself helped to 
create. If a difference of emphasis does perhaps catch the 
attention, it is chronological, a matter of stages: in 
Europe, the tide of indignation against humbug and 
hypocrisy, against precept at constant variance with prac- 
tice, reached its high-water mark much earlier, under the 
successive influences of Ibsen, Shaw, and the First World 
War; here it seems to be only now at the full. 

Some of the work of the “1950 Generation,” in which 
all this is apparent, has already been reviewed in these 
pages: Jaime Valdivieso’s Fl Muchacho, José Donoso’s 
Coronacion, José Manuel Vergara’s Daniel y los Leones 
Dorados and Las Cuatro Estaciones, and so forth. In 
another recently published novel, El Cepo (The Baited 
Trap), by Jaime Laso, the stress falls on the economic 
aspect of the problem, since the theme is the tendency to 
clutch at financial security—cowardly, perhaps, but all 
too comprehensible—that characterizes those periods 
when society is passing through a phase of general un- 
certainty and instability. The position that Juan Garin’s 
father has obtained for him in the “Sociedad Mutualista” 
is, first and foremost, a “safe job.” The hours are easy: 
the work, though uninspiring, is not difficult; the pay. 
if modest, is enough to live on; the post carries a pension. 
In short, it bears a suspicious resemblance to the job of 
any Chilean Government employee. At first, Garin is 
depressed and revolted by everything around him, from 
the habits and mannerisms of his companions—amount- 
ing in some cases almost to tiny personal vices—to the 
very color of the walls; he regards himself as merely 
marking time for a month or so till something better. 
more romantic, more exciting, comes his way. But, by 
almost imperceptible degrees, his companions begin to 
infect him with their fear of life “outside” in the unsafe 
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pensionless world. “That ‘outside’ sounded like a dark 
wood full of ambushes and perils.” At the end of a year, 
bored by his work, contemptuous of most of his com- 
panions, irritated by the regulations and unwritten rules, 
sickened by the gossip, the tale-bearing, the petty in- 
trigues, the toadying to superiors, he is nevertheless still 
holding on to his job. 

Eight years later he no longer dodges invitations to 
spend his evenings in bars. drinking and playing domi- 
noes with his colleagues. There is more detachment and 
less disgust as he watches Sams with his furtive nose- 
picking: Cerdan tucking his table napkin into his collar 
and wiping the sweat from his fat face as he guzzles: the 
nervous movement of Ruiz’s lips that betrays his efforts 
to keep his false teeth in place. He has learned to wear 
the proper mask and perpetrate the minor treacheries 
whereby he can make sure of satisfactory end-of-the-vear 
gradings and ward off the daily dread of being “asked 
to resign.” He has not vet quite lost the capacity to be 
nauseated by his own defection: but when he contem- 
plates his new goal—retirement after ten years’ service 
with a tiny pension—it sometimes seems so near that a 
small cold fear enters into him. And by the time his pen- 
sion is a few months away. he is asking himself whether 
it is not really too minute to justify his leaving and even 
whether he does indeed want his liberty. He has grown 
quite attached to his corner of the office. where he is 
equally comfortable in winter (with the central heating 
and a rug over his knees) and in summer (in his shirt- 
sleeves. with an electric fan close by), and where he has 
an excellent view of everything that goes on. Now he 
wears oversleeves and keeps a little cushion on his chair: 
after all. it is only practical not to wear out one’s cuffs 
and the seat of one’s trousers prematurely. ( At this stage, 
slightly absurd though it may seem. the reader has a feel- 
ing disagreeably akin, on its much smaller seale and at 
its far lower level. to the sensation produced by the con- 
clusion of George Orwell's 1984, when the protagonist. 
his resistance totally undermined at last, sinks into loving 
Big Brother. } 

One evening. on his way home. he passes a glass show- 
case in which he once caught sight of his reflection in the 
early days of his enslavement. with some complacency 
because it bore none of the marks of the typical white- 
collar worker. Now “I saw a respectable person approach- 
ing middle life. with stooping shoulders. signs of baldness, 
and a white handkerchief peeping out of the pocket of his 
coat... . As | went on my way, I reflected that now there 
was really not much point in leaving and drawing my 
pension. | hadn't so much as a scrap of youth left. I 
realized that in all these vears | had been trying to cap- 
ture a phantasm that was slipping out of my grasp 
freedom and youth. Far away | heard the whistle of the 
train.” 

Finally. he is trapped into matrimony—the state he has 
always most dreaded—by a girl at his boarding-house 
with whom he has been carrying on a clandestine love 
affair. half against his will, ever since he entered the 
Sociedad Mutualista. Sex has joined forces with economic 
insecurity to imprison him without hope of release. But, 


as he returns to the Sociedad from the registry office, the 
real cause of the familiar nervous pain that jabs at his 
vitals is simply the old grinding preoccupation: he is late 
back to work. 

The style in which this first novel is written is rather 
jerky and ungraceful, and not always syntactically flaw- 
less. But there is a sort of heavy inevitability about Fl 
Cepo which makes its presentation of a dreary problem 
both impressive and convincing. 

Several of the “1950 Generation” are also represented 
in Maria Flora Yanez’s Antologia del Cuento Chileno 
Voderno: (938-1958 (Anthology of Modern Chilean 
Short Stories: 1938-1958). Two have been among the 
most active in the recent discussion: Claudio Giaconi. 
whose prize-winning collection of stories Dificil Juventud 
(Difficult Youth). created some stir on its publication in 
1954: and Herbert Miiller, whose short-story volume 
Perceval appeared in the same year, and was followed in 
1955 by a novel, Sin Gestos, Sin Palabras, Sin Llanto 

Without a Sign. Without a Word. Without a Tear}. 
Miiller is represented by a tale called “A las Doce 4 
Cuarto | Ata Quarter Past Twelve |.” which was published 

1950 Genera- 


separately in 1957. Another member of the 
tion” but this time a non-combatant., who appears in the 
anthology is Luis Alberto Heiremans. He is better known 
as a dramatist than for his two books of short stories, 
Los Nifios Extrafieos (Strange Children, 1950), and Los 
Demas (The Others, 1952). He has had four original 
plays and an adaptation of one of Ghéon’s produced in 
Santiago: last year he scored a considerable success with 
the first genuinely Chilean musical comedy. a gaily senti- 
mental little affair by the name of Esta Senorita Trini. 
\ few months ago Heiremans published yet another 
play. whose title, Moscas sobre el Marmol (Flies on the 
Marble). seems to link it with Claudio Giaconi’s story 
Paseo (In the Park). which is introduced by a quotation 
from Gogol’s Dead Souls: “What sort of folk are these? 
They're flies, not people.” But Giaconi’s Feliciano, im- 
mersed in a period of idleness after two years of strenuous 
reading. does no more than stroll out into the park to 
finish a novel on a bench in the winter sunshine; there 
he observes. with a sort of semi-detached curiosity 
touched with irritation. the buzzing creatures that distract 
him from his book. wondering whether one of them (a 
plump female) is thinking of settling on him or not, 
and whether he will or will not encourage it to do so 
until the author, with a malicious final quirk, leaves us 
suspecting that after all Feliciano’s is the fly-soul, dead 
to simple reality. Heiremans’ play, on the other hand, is 
a fantasia on the old theme of the man who cannot grow 
up and deal with life because of his mother’s possessive- 
ness, with a variation introduced by his lack of religious 
beliefs and of anything that might replace them. Julian 
has an anguished vision of the world as a ball of white 
marble “that could have been beautiful, smooth, and 
shining if it were not for the flies... . For you and me 
and the rest of us... . The flies smirch everything!” And 
his anguish drives him into a violence foreign to his 
temperament and predestined to miscarry. His attempt to 
disguise murder (even perhaps from himself) as fantasy 
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ends in a strange sort of suicide. 

Heiremans’ dialogue generally flows easily enough. and 
in this play it is particularly effective when the dominat- 
ing mother-figure. sprinkling her talk with littke French 
endearments and private catchwords. sets out to create 
an atmosphere of exclusive intimacy between herself and 
her son, at the expense of his wife and his friend. This 
character would, indeed, be very convincingly drawn if 
it were not for the unaccountable inconsistency of her 
behavior in one respect. How are we to believe that she 
would ever have made “the supreme sacrifice” of going 
to Europe for ten years to enable her son to cut loose 
from a dangerously close attachment to her? No doubt 
the playwright has some psychological explanation in 
mind—perhaps she had a subconscious idea that. brought 


up as he had been, Julian left to himself would certainly 


make a mess of his life. and would therefore need her all 
the more when she returned ——but he should let his publie 
into the secret. As it is. the most real figure is possibly 
that of the voung Catholic wife. with her inflexible sense 
of duty. 

The setting of Voseas sobre el Mdarmol—a chapel in 
the park of Julidn’s estate. converted by his atheist grand- 
father into stables. which in their turn have long been 
demoted to the function of a seldom-visited lumber room 

is typical of Luis Alberto Heiremans’ plays. which are 
characterized by an atmosphere of mist and moonshine 
and empty houses and a flavor of Lenormand. It is fitting. 
therefore, that the story chosen to exemplify his work in 
the Antologia del Cuento Chileno Moderno should be 
“La Estancia Sorprendida | Vhe Parlor Surprised |.” After 
an amusingly accurate description of a Santiago family’s 
return from the country. there is a gradual transition to 
the revelation of himself that awaits the eldest son. a boy 
of thirteen, in the dust-sheeted. shuttered drawing room. 
which he surprises full of the secret life it has accumu- 
lated in the darkness and silence while the family was 
away. 

Maria Flora Yanez explains in her prologue that in 
selecting the thirty-two stories in the Anthology she has 
tried to give a fair impression of the widening range of 
trends followed during the last twenty vears by the devel- 
opment of the Chilean short story. She has not excluded 
criollismo, for she regards it as a necessary phase of 
transition to bridge the gap between mere imitation of 
European writers and the formation of an authentic 
Latin American literature. but she has given preference 
to the world of dreams or the supernatural or the sub- 
conscious, to the psychological and the symbolical and 
the surrealistic. 

It is impossible. of course. to comment on all the 
writers represented. but it is perhaps worthwhile to 
remark in passing that. as is appropriate in a collection 
made by one of their own sex, the contribution of women 
writers is interesting. Maria Flora Yanez herself con- 
tributes “Gertrudis,” a competent story somewhat similar 
in kind to Heiremans’, which she confesses to be “half- 
truth, half-fietion.” There are a charming fragment by 
Margarita Aguirre. about a little girl beginning to grow 
up. and stories full of mysterious suggestion by Silvia 
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Balmaceda and Maria Luisa Bombal. Teresa Hamel’s 
“El Matrimonio o la Puerta del Sol |The Married 
Couple. or The Gateway to Sunlight|” has a striking 
symbolic power. A new writer, Elisa Serrana, with a story 
to tell and something to say. has a degree of psychological 
insight not unmixed with metaphysical curiosity. and an 
easy. vivid, yet economical prose style. which indicate that 
her development may well repay watching. “En el Bal- 
neario | At the Seaside |” is. despite its tragic theme, a 
story to enjoy. 


Luis Heiremans, young 
short-story writer and 
dramatist. Caricatures 
by Francisco Huneeus 


Hernan Diaz. Chilean criti: 


known as “Alone directs 


Santiago s intellectual trath 


\ curious observation strays into my mind after read- 
ing this anthology: Chileans always write well) when 
animals are their subject. Four of the stories fall into this 
category. Although the finest still, perhaps. Oscar 
Castro's “Lucero” (reviewed in an earlier book-round-up 
in connection with Comarca del Jazmin}. they are all out- 
standingly good. Rafael Maluenda’s “Bastardo.” in which 
heredity indulges in some strange vagaries when a pedi- 
greed Pomeranian stoops to folly. is both funny and 
tender. Nicomedes Guzman’s tale of a homeless bitch and 
a group of those vagrant children who shelter under the 
bridges of Santiago's Mapocho River is moving in the 
extreme. And it is delightful to find Manuel Rojas’ gentle- 
ness. always a little surprising in so robust writer. 
extended to Pancho Rojas. who. “without belonging to 
the familv. was regarded as one of its members”: only 
after a page or two are his “air of distinction. slender 
figure. elegant gait. and impeccable attire” discovered to 
pertain not to a human being but to a queltehue—a kind 
of long-legged Chilean plover. 

Criollismo survives in the tiny volume of three stories 
published at the end of last year by Ester Matte Ales- 
sandri under the tithe La Hiedra (The Ivwvi. This is also 
the title of the first. a brief symbolic legend of the defi- 
ance of a taboo. The best of them is undoubtedly “Rodeo,” 
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a tale of how, when pouring rain frustrated the prepara- 
tions for a rodeo to be held in celebration of Chile's 
national day, the eighteenth of September, the flags and 
bakemeats came in handy after all when Donita Cenobia’s 
sudden death provided the occasion for a wake. And also 
an occasion for Ester Matte to reveal her humorous and 
compassionate understanding of the mentality of Chilean 
country people. 

Although each story in Dicen que Dicen (They Say 
They Do Say). by Carlos Ruiz Tagle. is a separate whole. 
the various personages—Bombal. the indolent magistrate: 
Astudillo, the Social Security clerk; Gabodeo Galtardo, 
the photographer; and the rest—appear and reappear first 
in one and then in another. This device does much to 
bring to life the gossipy little country town where every- 
body knows everybody else. There is something faintly 
macabre, like a light-hearted version of the medieval 
Dance of Death, about the airy satire of this little book, 
in which at every turn, surprisingly, mortality jostles 
one’s elbow. But there is also a much deeper and more 
pleasing quality: a sensitive imagination capable of enter- 
ing minutely into the feelings of people remote from the 
author in years and condition. It underlies the element of 
caricature in the story of the wretched Astudillo, who is 
a casualty in the struggle to keep pace with his work and 
is ironically unsuccored by the Social Security Service 
that destroys him. It compels a painful sympathy with 
poor “Father O°”, who is tormented by the rude little 
boys and backbiting females and, in spite of all his well- 
meaning, incomprehensible “gringo” zeal, is left “up to 
his neck in water, with an empty, empty net.” It is patent 
in the tale of a little girl’s despised offering, in that of 
a pathetically lonely English spinster waiting eternally 
for her friend Miss Agnes’ visit, and, above all. in that 
of the half-blind odd-job man whose heroic efforts to 
accustom his eyes to a gift pair of spectacles are in the 
end so successful that he even comes to see visions. And, 
in the case of Dona Clarisa and the still courtly Don 
Anastasio, it turns the tottering afternoon stroll of this 
pair of aged sentimental friends (their last? the author 
seems to hint so) into a profoundly touching little 
episode. 

This mature objectivity, characteristic both of his pity 
and of his fun, is rather remarkable in so young an 
author. Five years ago. Carlos Ruiz Tagle, then barely 
out of the schoolroom, was acclaimed, on the publication 
of his Memorias de Pantalon Corto (Short-Pants Mem- 
oirs), by no less a personage than “Alone” (Hernan 
Diaz), as comparable even at that time with Gonzalez 
Vera. In turn, in Algunos (Certain People), his new book 
of biographical essays, Gonzalez Vera refers lovingly to 
the thirty years of literary criticism that have made 
“Alone” the doyen of Spanish-language critics. Perhaps, 
however, “Alone’s” reputation, high as it stands and 
widely as it has spread in Latin America, is not grounded 
on quite the right basis. It is not really as a critic but as 
a brilliantly intuitive and witty exponent of the higher 
journalism that he is first-rate. He is too entirely depend- 
ent upon instinct and impulse (well though they often 
serve him), too much at the mercy of his personal feelings 


and prejudices—in a word, too subjective, and conse- 
quently often too arbitrary. His graceful arabesques have 
for three decades beguiled his readers into constituting 
him the arbiter of literary destinies in Chile. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that Gonzalez Vera assigns to 
“Alone” an important role in a process that Maria Flora 
Yanez describes in almost identical terms—the transition, 
via the necessary stage of criollismo, from the “fascina- 
tion exercised on Chilean letters by foreign types and 
environments” to literature concerned “more with the 
inner life of man, with his passions, with his psycho- 
logical processes. with everything that inhibits him or 
incites him to action, with the finer shades, with measure 
and balance.” 

As in all these essays. Gonzalez Vera is mainly inter- 
ested in portraying the intimate human aspects of his 
model, at least in so far as they have a bearing on the 
person’s literary or other achievements. A favorite method 
of his is to begin with a rapid sketch of the model as he 
appeared at a crucial or characteristic moment in his life, 
and then to turn back in his tracks and proceed in some- 
thing more closely approaching chronological order. By 
means of what deceptively appears a haphazard selection 
of details, facts, and entertaining anecdotes, he builds up 
a significant picture of the whole man or woman. There 
is a touch of the Dickensian about his flair for picking 
on the essential phrase or mannerism, the amulet by 
rubbing on which the whole personality can be evoked 
Federico Gana’s “On Monday I’m starting to work at my 
profession,” the heavy sighs of Jorge Gonzalez Bastias. 
Amanda Labarca’s trick of sitting as though poised for 
flight. Algunos may prove of particular interest to readers 
outside Chile. It will serve them as an urbane and agree- 
able introduction to Chilean figures they have never met. 
It will also be an opportunity for them to extend or 
re-open their acquaintance with others whom they know 
at least by name, such as Manuel Rojas, Augusto D’Hal- 
mar, or Chile’s immortal representative, Gabriela Mistral. 
Et Cero, by Jaime Laso, Santiago, Empresa Editora 
Zig-Zag, 1958. 132 p. 

ANTOLOGIA DEL CUENTO CHILENO Moverno: 1938-1958, 
by Maria Flora Yanez. Santiago, Editorial del Pacifico, 
S.A., 1958. 327 p. 

Moscas Sopre EL Marmot, by Luis Alberto Heiremans. 
Santiago, Editorial del Nuevo Extremo, 1958. 89 p. 

La Hiepra, by Ester Matte. Santiago, Editorial Universi- 
taria, S.A, (Colecci6n Extremo Sur), 1958. 76 p. 

Dicen Que Dicen, by Carlos Ruiz Tagle. Santiago, Edito- 
rial del Pacifico, S.A., 1959, 124 p. 

Atcunos, by Gonzalez Vera. Santiago, Editorial Nasci- 
mento, 1959, 238 p. 


Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus is aménicas’ literary correspondent in 
Chile. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 29 


1. The Moyas. 2. Argentina. 3. Ferdinand de Lesseps. 4. Mahogany. 
5. El Salvador. 6. Havana, Cuba. 7. Titicaca. 8. Buenaventura. 9. Monroe. 
10. Cop Haitien. 
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CASA HUMBOLDT 
Dear Sirs: 


The excellent article by Carlos Stoetzer 
in the May issue “Humboldt: A Hundred 
Years After”——was of special interest to me 


because on my visits to Taxco, Mexico, I 
have always stayed at a small inn there now 
known as Casa Humboldt. Humboldt was a 
guest in the old mansion during his short 
visit to Taxco in 1803 and used it in deter- 
mining the geographic coordinates of Taxco 
and to make certain barometric observations. 
twenty the Humboldt 
Society of Mexico purchased the building, 


Some years 


ago 


and it maintains it as a memorial (see op- 
posite page). For several years it has been 
leased to a Austrian woman, 


Baroness von Wuthenau. . . . 


charming 


Francis Ross 

Detroit, Michigan 
Wr. Stoetzer, a pau staff member, is delighted 
at this manifestation of interest in Humboldt 
from a Vorth 
what he terms U.S, apathy toward Humboldt, 
he reports that the Soviet Union has achieved 
another first in this respect by holding Hum- 
boldt celebrations in Russia and East Berlin: 
it has also issued a Humboldt stamp. 
ERRATUM 
Dear Sirs: 

Someone bum ster red you, The picture on 
page 17 of the June issue accompanying the 
article “A Uruguayan in Greenwich Village” 
is not only not MacDougal Street. but it is 


{merican. Disappointed in 


old. (Macrose has been gone from there 
about a year; Washington Square Book 
Shop three or four months.) It is Eighth 


Street, opposite the junction of MacDougal 
with Eighth. 
Dorothy Kamen-Kave 
New York, New York 
Mrs. Kamen-Kavye is right. The error in the 
caption was ours, not the author's, 
CREOLE FOUNDATION GRANT 
Dear Sirs: 
latest 
the Creole Foundation has awarded seventy 


In its grant to a U.S, institution. 
five thousand dollars over a three-vear period 
Foundation of the I 


provide 


to Armour Research 
linois Institute of 


technical assistance for the organization and 


Technology, to 
supervision of building-materials-research 
laboratory in Venezuela, 

While financed by the Creole Foundation. 
the the 
Instituto Venezolano de Investigaciones Tex 


grant was actually presented by 


nologicas e Industriales, a professional re 


search society set up to promote sound 


industrial development in’ Venezuela. In 
1958, a $2,500 grant from the Creole Foun 
preliminary investigation 


led to the 


financed a 
Armour, 


dation 
and 
present program, 


survey by which 
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Under the terms of the grant, Armour will 
send a full-time research spec ialist to Vene- 
zuela to study what is available in the way 
of raw-materials for use in con- 


struction, to survey the existing industries 


resources 


with a view to improving them and develop- 
ing complementary or supplementary mate- 
rials, and to help train Venezuelan scientists 
and engineers. The Venezuelan project will 
benefit from the resources of Armour’s Chi- 
cago headquarters and from similar expe- 
riences in other countries of Latin America. 

Henry F. Pelkey 

Creole Foundation 


New York, New York 
AS INSPIRATION 


Dear Sirs: 

We would like to use AMERICAS as source 
material for a series of programs the Govern- 
ment puts on in all corners of the Uruguayan 
capital—concerts, plays, movies, exhibitions 
of paintings and sculpture. The idea is to 
bring these advantages to middle-class and 
people in their 
they cannot or 


neighborhoods. 
will not attend 
events downtown. For example, the evolution 
the 


poor own 


since such 
of popular music in our country 
theme of and now we want to 
bring to the Montevideo public—with the 
help of the material published in your maga- 
zine during the last ten years a taste of 
the dances, and folklore of all the 
countries in South 


was 


one series, 


music, 
America, 

Mario Porfilio 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
REMEMBERED TREASURE 

Dear Sirs: 

I was very much interested in the excellent 
article “Forgotten Treasure.” by Lillian Rob- 
inson Pérez, which appeared in the May 1959 
issue of AMERICAS, 


questing this service 


be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, 
students should say whether they are of high- 


and French), shown below by initials: 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. 
must apply individually. print their names and addresses. and 


This no doubt is an unusual request; how- 
ever, | would like very much to obtain a few 
of the relics from Esmeraldas and Manabi 
provinces, Ecuador. Could you give me the 
names of any individuals or shops in Ecuador 
where I might be able to make a contact? 

Leland J. Mast 
1619 Greenwood Avenue 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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The Pan American Union, General Secretariat of the 
Organization of American States, has just released its 
new 1959-1960 Catalogue of Publications. 

The first part of the catalogue offers a wide variety of 


publications about the American Republics—travel, history, 
education, folklore, economics, art, and music, to mention 
only a few of the subjects. The second part lists official 
records of the OAS, such as multilateral treaties and 
agreements, history-making documents of the Inter-Ameri- 

ea can Conference, and general publications about the 
Organization. A title and country index makes specific 
materials easy to find. 


Write today for your free catalogue to 


PAN AMERICAN UNION PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 


PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
Washington 6, D. C.. U.S. A, 
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